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NOTE 

Tlio orthograpliy of proper names follows tho system adopted by 
the Indian Government for tho Imperial OazcUeer of India. That 
system, while adhering to tlie popular spelling of vciy well-known 
places, such as Punjab, Lucknow, fee., employs in all other cases 
the vowels wiUi the following nnlfoTm sonnds ^ — 

n, as in woman : d, as in father : t, ns in police : t, as in intrigue : 
0, ns in cold : u, as in bull : «, as in sure : e, as in grey. 



PREFACE 


Bl'HiNTt tlio piTSont year tlirce folio volumes of 
‘LcUors, Despniclics iiiu] other Stale Papers preserv’cd 
in the Foreign Department of tlie Government of India, 
177^ — jyS'),' liavo been pnnled by Anthoritj*, under 
the careful editing of .Mr. George W. Forrest. Tlie 
period covers the entire ride of Warren Hastings. 
The present volume endeavours to exhibit in a 
popular foim the actual vrork of that great Goveraor- 
Gcneral, as rc^^c■n'cd from the firm standpoint of the 
original records which Mr. Forrest lias now made 
available to students of Indian history. 


Avgwt, 1S90, 



rilAPTKU I 


TO CAI.rUTi'A 
J73- '7'^! 

lT,\<:TJNns. tlit^ fir^t novornor-nfiion;! of 
liiuin. v-as l>(in» of ClnMThill in Oxfonlsliiro 
on tlio 1 1712. A f<‘\v mile*; off, ncross 

tl)(* Won'o-;t^ T'-liii o houlor. lay Ilia intuutr of ])ayle= 5 - 
foid. ^vllit■ll had Ifdonirod (o WiuTi nV forofaUior;; from 
til" dnvp of H1.111V II d<iwn to llic tir.st v<‘ar.s of Gcori^o 
IL Oil'* coii'-jiicnotis niiM)dt'‘r of (he family was (hat 
lionl Ilnslincjs whoi-e loyal scrviec*? to (ho House of 
York •\v<T(! n'fjtiitod 1>y Itiehard III with a violent 
doadi. On his poceewor Henry VH bestowed (ho 
riarldom of Huntingdon, a title which cro long fell 
dormant until, in JS19, the right to hear it was 
confirmed to Francis Hastings, as lineal descendant of 
the second Earl. From another branch of the same 
stock liad sprung the Farls of Ponihrokc, one of whom 
followed the banner of the Flack Prince in the war 
between Peter the Cruel and his brother Henrj'- of 
Castile. 

At the close of the great civil war ■which co.st 
our finst Charles both crown and life, the fortunes of 
the Daylesford family had undergone a sad eclipse. 
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Having freely risked Ms life and pledged or parted 
Avith nearly all his property in aid of the losing 
cause, John Hastings Avas fain at last to make over 
all his Yelford lands to Speaker Lenthall, and bury 
himself in the old decayed manor-house at Daylesford. 
In 1715 Daylesford itself was sold by Samuel Hastings 
to a Bristol merchant. Samuel’s son, then Hector of 
the pai'ish, had two children, of AA'hom Pjmaston, the 
j’ounger, Avas only fifteen years old AA'hen in 1730 he 
married Hester Warren, daughter of a gentleman A\dio 
OAvned a small estate in Gloucestershire. The young 
Avife died but a few days after the buth of Waixen, 
her second child; and a few weeks or months later 
Pynaston himself disappeared from Churchill, to seek 
his fortune elsewhere. The care of his motherless 
children devolved on their patei’nal grandfather, 
Avhose straitened means ere long drove him to accept 
a curacy at Churchill. Meanwhile Pjmaston’s elder 
brother, Howard, was earning his livelihood as a clerk 
in His Majesty’s Customs. 

The rest of the truant Avidower’s life-story is soon 
told. Within two years he had married again, this 
time a butcher’s daughter. By-and-by he took hoi}' 
orders, and went out as chaplain to the West Indies, 
AA'here he ultimately died. Nothing more is knoAAm, 
or perhaps is worth knowing, of the, man who begot 
one of the gi’eatest Englishmen of the eighteenth 
century. Pynaston served 'at least as a link in the 
chain of hereditary causes which helped to foreshapo 
the character of his son. In after years it pleased 
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rurlco'ii (ii‘-i<‘inpen‘<l fnnrv. rc<l by ‘tomo fjratulnl winch 
Fnuicls from Judin. U> (mint Wnm n I]nrdiii<'.s 

^yj(h hi,« 'low. obtcnn*. nnd vtll^^•lr oriifin.’ Ibid the 
ohtir^o b' fii never ro well foniided, if, coiiM hnve 
(nhen nothin'^ from fhc honour cine (o one whose 
jmblic record jic'eded no blazonry from the C'ollej^o' of 
Heralds. If. is clear (hnf Hnstiiig.s wa.s » genthmian 
by birfh and bri eflim^; nn<l hi.s^rc.at nccn.^er ha.s only 
be,''j)nttered him.'-elf with fhe imid which he Oung so 
reckles''ly at. the object, of hi.s wrath. 

From the village school at Churchill, wIktc tra- 
dition said that he ‘tool: his lenniin;^ kindly,’ little. 
Warrejt at the age of eight wa.s tran.sferred by hi.s 
nncle Howard to a school at Newington-lhitts, near 
London. Child a.s he wa.s. he had already conceived 
a purpose which many years aftcrward.s blos.somcd 
into a fact. One bright .mnnmer.s day, ns he lay and 
mused bc.side a .stream which .skirted hi.s native 
village, ho ‘formed the determination to purchase 
back Daylc'.sford.’ 

The bo3'.s at Kewinglon ajtpcar to have hecn well 
taught, but very poorly- and sctinlily fed. After two 
years of semi-starvation, wliich no doubt stunted bis 
growth and impaired bis natural strength, Warren 
was removed to We.stmin.stcr School, of which Hr. 
Uichols was then licad-mnster. Tlio list of under- 
masters included the scliohirl}’’ Vincent Bourne. 
Among Warren’s schoolfellow's w'ere Lord Sliclburno, 
Churchill, Cowper, and his lifelong friend, Elijah 
Impey. In mental aptitudes and fine scholarly tastes 
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the Imvcl of OInoy and the future Cliicf Justice of 
Bcngnl liad mucli in common irilh tlicir younger 
associate. And tliafc boyisli friendship iield them fast 
together in after j-cars. When Hastings -was im- 
peached hy tlic House of Commons, Copper steadily 
refused to believe him guilty. Prom the day when 
impey clasped hands again Tvith Hastings in Calcutta 
there grew up between them an intimacy which even 
sharp public difl'ei-ences conld not permanently im- 
pair. 

Young Warren’s life at Westminster gave fair 
promise of future achievement. A strong brave soul 
lay seething within bis puny frame. ‘ Quick be was 
and mild,’ says Gloig; ‘much addicted to contempla- 
tion, and a bard student; but he was likewise bold 
when necessity required, full of fire, ambitious in no 
ordinary degree, and anxious to excel in everything 
to which be addressed himself.’ Ho liked playing at 
cricket, but bis favourite pastimes were swimming 
and rowing, in both of which he acquired no common 
skill. His sweet temper and engaging manners seem 
to have made him a general favourite, while his 
cleverness and dih'gence in school-hours won many an 
approving comment from the head-master himself. 

In 1 747 he came out first on the list of candidates 
for a Kings Scholarship; Impey taking only the 
fourth place. Two years later the death of his good 
uncle changed the whole course of Wari’en’s life. His 
new guardian, a distant relative named Chiswick, 
was a Director of the East- India Company. He 



JUS ASSIVAL AT CALCUTTA Ji 

tYFolYf''! \<\ t- n<l \Vnrr<-n oft* to lu’ncc.'il nt a 'v.'ntor ’ in 
tlio r<ii«{i.nny's j^rvirc. ])r. f-troiigly iv- 

iiionFinit - <1 rignin?! aucli n ‘Whatl Lfvo my 

fnvonrit-' pnj^il.tlio If'.'-t friiolnrof luM yonr!' In vain 
lu* <>rri r< il to k(‘i-p Wniiv-n at Frlinol nml acml liim 
nft<-nvririi‘' tn college nt liis own charge. In 1749 
CJii-nvirk ifnl: tlic vuutli nwav from AVc.‘:tjnin.ct''r, that 
ho might. Ic.arn aocnimlp ami hoolc-kooping from 
a Ofimjv’tcnt. t'?ach<'r. In tlio fallowing January 
^Van•^n Iln'-ting^ raihal ofi* in the L^nnAon for Calcnltn. 
'rijo voy.ag<' hu'-t'^fl far hf-yc-ml the average limit of fix 
month!!. Octoher ha<I bet in hefne Jlaftings landed on 
OiOf-'ci neof hi.'! futtiro trial.sand impcri.'-hahlo renown h 

At thm timo the Ent-t JiiAia Company wore taking 
hre.ath nft' T one of flaro momcntotis crifc-s which 
mnrk'ed every flage in their career. ‘Merfcs profiindo, 
pnlclirior eveiiit,’ nini'; np (he tale of tlieir fortunes 
during the Innnlred years, 'iowatils Iho end of 
the rcvcnteenthcentury they had welhiigh hcon driven 
out of Western India and Bengal. The Peace of Aix- 
la-Chnpello in 174H alone paved them from losing all 
their peltlcment.s in Southern India. It wn.s mainly 
in their youngest settlement of Calcutta, with i(.s 
ofibhoot.s up the Gange.s, that they drove a prosperous 
trade, under the wing of a Mughal A’^iceroy^ who knew 
how to protect the foreigner fron\ all exactions save 
his own. During the recent fight for supremacy 

' Gloig’fl Xf/f of VTarren IJa’ilwgs. 31 13. rmpey’a Mtmoir of Sir 
X'Aijah Xmpcii. Jlnc-iulny’s notion young H.’LSling^ ■ liirod Inipoy 
wiUi ."i ball or n tart ’ to fag for lilm, ia egrcgiously absurd. 
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between tbe French and English on the Coromandel 
Coast, there was perfect peace among the factories of 
rival nations, French, Dutch, and English, in Bengal. 
Under the strong yet peaceful rule of AK Vardi Khan 
Calcutta grew into a rich and populous town, and the 
Company’s warehouses were loaded with silk and 
cotton stuffs, with saltpetre, lac, and spices, which the 
tall Indiamen lying near in the Hfigll would ere long 
be carrying home. 

The Sdbahdar or Viceioy of Bengal was still in 
name a Lieutenant of the Great Mughal who held his 
court at Delhi, But the glory of the House of Bdbar 
had begun to wane even in the lifetime of Auraugzeb. 
Within half a century since his death it had ‘gone 
glimmering in the dream of things that were.’ No- 
thing remained of it save a dim twilight which 
seemed already dying into the dark. The Mughal 
Empire of Delhi, which at one time covered neaily 
the whole Indian Peninsula, had now dwindled, in all 
but name, into a group of districts surrounding the 
cities of Delhi, Agra, and AUabdbdd. Delhi itself was 
sacked in 1739 by the Persian conqueror, Nadir Shah. 
In the name of the Delhi Emperor, Mughal, Pathan, 
and Persian adventurers founded dynasties for them- 
selves in Oudh, Bohilkhand, Bengal, and the Deccan ; 
while the daring Mardthds were wresting from his 
sway province after province in Southern, Western, 
and Central India, and the fiery Sikhs in the North- 
West were fighting against the Afghan Ahmad Shdh 
for the sovereignty of the Punjab. Despoiled alike by 



/X THE SECEETAEV'S OEEICE 


oiui)iif'.« nml it.:? .'-ccnuntr fripiiil!;. {lip 
ICmpin- ^vnr- fnpt crumMinij to pk-ccs nf(«r two ccn- 
of Mipn'iiH'ly vigorous life. 

In i7',o tho CoinprinyV .sittlcmrnts in Pononl. 
Jk.inknv. ntiii Mnoras wt-ro oovorncii onch l>v a Pro- 
’•jtk'iit nml n Counril of renior imTclinnts. The 
I’ro-idontV rnlarv was (hen !<ut pco a vonr, whilo 
tiio'ci (tf Ins Councillors rangcfl from ;f40 to £ico. 
The senior incrolinJit'- roceivotl £.\o, junior inerclmnts 
ifec, fnctors £i'i, nml writers only £'^ n year. TJic 
Mirgeons <]row no more than £^£. On such pitUincea 
no Ejiglishnian couhl have lived with decency in such 
a climate, even though the Cojnpany allowed him free 
‘commons' and a yearly suj)j))y of -Mndeim from thoir 
<nvn stores. Put the Coiujian^-s .servaj)(s were per- 
mitted to eke out ihcdr pay with tlie profits of private 
trade ; .a pennission ■which certain of them caught at so 
e.'igcrly, that complaints often reached (he India IIouso 
totiching (he extravagance of young follows •who sat 
down to dinner tvith a hand of music, and rode out in 
a carriage and four. It n]>pcars, oji the other hand, 
that Komo 3'oung writers, less fortunate or more 
prudent, wont to hed soon after sunset, rather than 
bear the cost of candles and stipper. 

Hastings was neither Avealc, gi-cedy, nor dissolute; 
nor does he appear to have finished his dailj’ course 
Avitli the sun. As a clerk in the Socretaiy’s oHico 
lie helped to keep the ledgers, and to look after 
the warehousing of the goods collected b^’’ a staff 
of gumdtJdas and their native underlings of various 
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grades. His leisure hours were spent in learn 
the native languages and in such recreations as sui 
, his purse, his temperate habits, and his fine so( 
instincts. In those days all business was over 
noon, when the younger men dined together in • 
common hall. Then came the afternoon siesta, 
which punkahs were still unknown. Towards sun 
our countrymen took the air in palankeens, on glic 
in native barges along the broad river. The faet( 
buildings and ^ godowns ’ were surrounded by i 
brick walls and bastions of a fort which held 
garrison of about two hundi’ed men, most of wh( 
were Sepoys. Within the walls were also go 
gardens and fish-ponds, and a hospital for the si( 
The Company’s servants were not ill lodged in qai 
ters overlooking the river. A chaplain read praye 
to them daily, and preached on Sundays. Justice, 
a rude and summary kind, chiefly in the shape 
fines and fioggings, was administered by a Mayi 
from whose sentence an appeal lay to the Couni 
itself 

Calcutta, as described by one who saw it in the 
days, was already a ‘large, fair, and populous’ tow 
containing ‘many private English merchants a: 
several rich Indian traders’ who supplied the Coi 
panj’- with goods brought down for export fro 
inland. Across the Hugh were docks for repahii 
and careening the Company’s ships. The trade 

‘ Wheeler’s UcconJs of Biilish India. Dr. Bustecd’s jCciiocs 

/lom Old Calaiita, 



THE TRANSFER TO kAsIMbAzAR 1 5 

[Bengal supplied ‘ rich cargoes for fifty or sLvty ships 
yearly, besides what was carried in smaller vessels 
to the adjacent countries.’ In saltpetre alone, of 
which they had the monopoly, tlie Company drove 
a traffic so lucrative, that their Dutch and French 
rivals on the Hugh tried all they could to wrest some 
part of it from their hands. Two years after Hastings 
reached Calcutta, its population was reckoned at 
4co,oco souls, most of whom huddled together in low 
mud huts on gi-ound w'hich, during the rainy season, 
became a mere bog^. At all seasons fever and 
dysentery bi'ooded over a town begirt by swamp and 
jungle, whose onl}* scavengers were jackals, kiUs, 
vultures, and crows. 

In October, i7o3i Hastings was sent up to the 
flourishing factory at Kasimbazar on the Gange.?, 
two miles below Hurshidib^d. the capital of Eengal. 
Am ong the silk-weavers and ivory-workers of what 
was then the great trading-centre of the richest 
province in India, he discharged his new duties .so 
well and honestly, that within two years he ro.se to 
a seat in the factory council^ of which ‘SVatts was 
then chief. From the first he seems, by hi-, own 
account, to have led a quiet, solitary kind of life, 
much taken up with bis own thoughts and purposes, 
making no intimate Mendships, and indulging neither 
in the pleasures nor tne Tices of his day . 

The death of Ah Tardi EhAn jn April i75d, was 
the beginning of troubles for the English in Eergal 
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SurAj-ud-clatilil, his grandson and successor, had many 
of the vices vHIiout the redeeming virtues of an 
Asiatic despot. The failure of the Calcutta Council 
to acknowledge him fonnally as Sdbahddr gave the 
pampered young Nawfib a new incentive for plunder- 
ing the intrusive foreigners of the wealth he coveted 
for himself. Early in June the fortified factory at 
Kfisimbfizar surrendered without a blow to an ovei’- 
whelming force ; and Watts himself was carried off 
a prisoner to the Sdbahddr’s camp, already forming 
for a march southwards, Hastings was among the 
prisoners taken to Murshidfibdd. But the Subahddr 
or his ministers were merciful for their own ends ; 
and Hastings was set free on bail furnished by the 
friendly chief of a neighbouring Dutch factory, 
Surdj-ud-dauld next turned his arms against Cal- 
cutta, whose governor, Roger Drake, had declined to 
surrender a native refugee of rank, or to cease from 
strengthening the weak defences of Fort William 
ao^ainst the outbreak of another war between France 

O 

and England, Drake’s efforts to turn the crafty 
Nawdb from his settled purpose were answered by 
the quick march of an army, which closed round 
Calcutta on the i8th June, 1756. One or two outposts 
were bi'avely defended, but our people had no leaders 
equal to the need. Before nightfall the Nawab was 
master of, the town. A general panic, due not less 
I>erhaps to physical than to moral causes, soon filled 
the shipping on the river with fugitives of both sexes 
and of every age. Next morning Drake himself, with 
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several inoniborf; of liis conncil niifl Iho commanflnnt 
of Fort William — iimdo Ids vny on l)onril ship, Ic.aving 
the rest of the gairison to their own devices. The 
.ships then weighed anchor and dropped a few miles 
down stream. 

Uolwell. ns n leading nieinher of conncil. who had 
borne his part manfully in yc.sterday's fighting, now 
took command of the troops thus .shamefully aban- 
doned. All through that dnj* and far into the ne.xt 
afternoon the wearied little garrison fought on agnin.st 
the doom which their recreant countrymen, safe on 
board the fleet, made no kind of ofibrt to avert. At 
last, while ITolwell was parleying for a brief truce, the 
nssail.ants broke into the ill-guarded fort, and made 
prisoners of all who survived. Bj' eight o’clock on 
the evening of Juno 20, one of the very sultriest 
in the Bengal year, a hundred and fortj'-six souls, 
including more than one woman, had been squeezed 
into a small guard-room about twenty feet long by 
fourteen wide, lighted by two small windows strongly 
barred. It was one of those cells or Black Holes in 
which a few soldiers were sometimes confined. 

Of the horrors endured that night by’ its helpless 
inmates Holwell has left a plain unvamished record 
which still falls short of the stern reality^ No 
woi'ds, indeed, could express what even the imagina- 
tion of Dante or Shakespeai-o might fail in all its 
ghastliness to conceive. The blaze of burning ware- 
houses and bdzars intensified the torture of close 
tropical heat in that overcrowded prison, whoso 
in u 
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windows looked incroly into ono end of a long 
arcade At six o’clock next morning, twenty-two 
men and one Avoman passed alive out of tlie stench of 
tliat deadly torture-room. Hoi well, who had been 
saved almost by a mii-aclc, Avas carried off, Avith several 
others, in irons to IMurshidilbiid ; Avhilo the rest were 
loft to rejoin Drake’s party on board the fleet then 
lying ofl' Govindpiir. A fcAV days later the ships cast 
anchor at Dalta, a A'illage and Dutch station near the 
confluence of the IKigH A\dth tlio D/imodar. Here 
Drake resolved to Avait for the ansAver Avhich Madras 
Avould surely send to his prayer for help against the 
Shbahdar. 

On the 2nd August the refugees at Falta Avore 
cheered by the arrival of a ship Avhich brought Major 
Kilpatrick and tAVo hundred and thirty soldiers from 
Madras. JIcanAA'hilc Hastings kept Drake regularly 
informed of all that AA^as going on, so far as he could 
learn, in Bengal. Presently supplies ran short in the 
camp at Falta, and disease played havoc among the 
troops. At Drake’s request Hastings pleaded with 
the Subalidiir’s ministers so successfully, that a. native 
market Avas opened at Falta, Avhich supplied Drake’s 
people Avith tlio fresh food they sorely needed. Ho 
had also become the channel for secret correspondence 
betAveen his chief and certain loaders of a plot agauist 
their oppressive master in his own capital. But the 
fear of detection drove him ere long in hasty flight to 
Chfmdr, and thence doAvn the Ganges to his friends at 
* Bustcod’s Echoes Jtom Ohl Calcutla. 
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Tiif' tn-nty Wfi’- alioil-livoil. tin* fir>'t. nr-wji of 
iinothc-r Fmicli war in Kurojic, (,’livc anil Wnf<^on 
hfu-("n('(l (o attack nn*i cajiturc tlio French Hctth'mcnt 
of Chan*3amaf,Mr in the teeth of the SuhahtliirV 
coniinniKks and menaces, 3Jy the <-n<l of Jnno, J/o/. 
rias'^ey liad heen fought and won ; and the succcKsful 
plotlfV, Mir dafar Klifni, was installed hy Clive at 
Jlurshidiihdd, in the place of the death-dooinod Sur/ij- 
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ud-dauld. Scrafton became Kcsident at the now 
Nawtlb’s court, with Hastings for his assistant. 
Later in tlio year, when Ciivo was made Governor of 
Fort William, Scrafton took his seat in the Calcutta 
Council, and Hastings filled Scrafton s place at Mur- 
shidiib/id. 

It was a perilous position for so young a man. 
But Hastings boro a very good character, and circum- 
stances had made him older than his years. It was 
no easy matter for an Englishman so placed to 
discharge with equal skill and uprightness the various 
duties which now fell to his lot. He had to look 
after the Company’s trade at Ktisimbazilr, to press 
unwelcome ad\dce upon the new Nawiib, to guard 
against the intrigues of rival ministers and nobles, to 
coUect the revenue of the districts lately ceded to the 
Company, and to refer to Calcutta aU questions of 
special intricacy or importance. In Clive himself he 
found a bold hard-headed counsellor and a lo3"ai 
friend. When Clive went home in February, 1760, 
Vansittart presently came from Madras to fill his 
place ; HolweU acting meanwhile as Governor. 

By that time Mir Jafar had exhausted the patience 
of his English allies. The Calcutta Council resolved 
to dethrone a rulei’ whose affairs were in wild dis- 
order, and whose dominions they had had to defend at 
their own cost against plundering Marathas, rebel 
barons, and a large Mughal army led by Shfih Alam, 
the homeless young Emperor of Delhi. It was the 
Company’s troops that rescued Patna, drove the Mu- 
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glial invaders out of Behar, and quelled a formidable 
revolt in Bengal itself. The treasuiy in Fort William 
had been drained nearly of its last rupee, and Mir 
Jafar had so squandered his own resources, that his 
troops were in open mutiny for man3>- months’ arrears 
of pay. At Madras our countrymen had been involved 
for years in a costly incessant warfare either with 
their French rivals or with the neighbouring ‘ country 
powers.’ Bombay also had its own quaiTols, intrigues, 
and difficulties ; and the Company at home were hard 
pressed to find ways and means for keeping up their 
settlements in the far East. 

After a brief but futile show of resistance Mir 
Jafar retired peaceably from a post which he had done 
so little to adorn. Escorted down the river by a 
guard of English soldiers and Sepoys, the dethroned 
Nawtib was safely lodged with his family and followers 
in a pleasant suburb of Calcutta. His son-in-law, Mir 
KSsim Ali, was installed as his successor at Murshid- 
abSd.- Twice therefore in about three years the Cal- 
cutta merchants had played the part Of king-makers. 
And they drove a 3'et harder bargain with the new 
Nawd,b' than Clive and Drake had driven with Mir 
Jafar. In return for their, good services, he bound 
himself to pay off Mir Jafar ’s debts to the Company, 
to endow them with the revenues of Bardwdn, Midna- 
pur, and Chittagong, and he contributed five lakhs 
of rupees towards the war in the Karnatic. Nor 
was he allowed to forget the private interests of his 
new patrons. Vansittart himself, not a very gi-asping 
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man, pocketed a fee of ^50,000, Holwell ^27,000, and 
two other members of council ^’25,000 each. The 
bold Colonel Caillaud, fresh from routing the troops 
of Shdh Alam, refused at first his share of the common 
plunder ; but the dSiofiOo allotted to him was remitted 
to his agents in England after his own dopaiiure from 
Bengal. Two other gentlemen received £12,^00 
each And these were the men who had just been 
denouncing the folly which led Jlir Jafar to waste so 
much money on worthless or gi-eedy favomites. 

Such were the means by whicli many Engh’shmen 
amassed the fortunes which secured them place, power, 
or social advancement on their return home. Mii* 
Kdsim entered on his rule with an empty treasury and 
no clear prospect of replenishing it by other methods 
than violence and extoi-tion. Hastings, who had 
done his best to keep IsUr Jafar straight and himself 
clear of crooked practices, remained a few months 
longer at Murshidabud, until the order dismissing Hol- 
well and two of his colleagues from the Company’s 
service reached Calcutta in August, 1761. These 
gentlemen had signed the farewell letter in which 
Clive boldly rebuked his honourable masters for sundry 
acts of jobbery, corruption, and arbitrary injustice. 
One of the vacant seats in the Calcutta Council was 
reserved for Wan’en Hastings, whose worth Vansittart 
had already learned to estimate aright. 

The first 3’ear of his new office closed or opened im- 
portant epochs in the history of India. In January, 

* Broome’s Sisiory of the Bengal Army. 
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1761, on til c plain around PAnipat, bad been fougbt 
tbe decisive battle v,’bicb broke for a time tbe power 
of tbe great Slarfitbil League, without repairing tbe 
fallen fortunes of tbe House of Bdbar. Early in tbe 
same month Carnac scattered tbe Mughal forces at 
Suan; and Sbtih Alam was glad to make peace on 
terms which recognised Mir K/isim as rightful Subab- 
diir of Bengal, Bebar, and Orissa. Tbe same month 
saw tbe upshot of the long struggle between French 
and English in Southern India, which opened with tbe 
fall of Madras in 1746. Soon after the peace of Aix- 
la-CbapcUe and tbe death of the fimb and greatest 
Nbcam of tbe Deccan, that struggle was renewed in- 
formally under tbe flags of rival claimants to Soutb- 
Lidian thrones. Engbsb oflicers strove to better the 
teaching of Dupleix, and the trained Sepoys of Clive 
and Lawrence fougbt like Englishmen against their 
French and native opponents. In 1757, when France 
and England wore again at war in Europe, tbe struggle 
in Southern India became a regular grapple for bfe. 

It went on with varjdng fortune until, in Sep- 
tember, 1 760, tbe daring Lally found himself shut up in 
Pondicherry by the foe whom he had once planned to 
drive into tbe sea. On the i6tb of tbe nest Januarj’-, 
1761, tbe capital of French India was surrendered 
by its starving garrison into tbe bands of the resolute 
Eyre Coote. Three months later tbe last of the French 
garrisons laid down its arms. The defences of Pondi- 
cheny were levelled to the ground ; and the dreams of 
Dupleix, Bussy, and Lally remained for ever unfulfilled. 
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It is easy' now to see how strangely events were 
working towards the issue which history has since 
recorded. Had Ahmad Shah been defeated'at P^nipat, 
a great Maratha empire would have replaced the 
crumbling empire of the Mughals. But for the vic- 
tories of CHve, Knox, Caillaud, and Carnac, our coun- 
trymen would have been driven out of Bengal. It 
was the money furnished by Mir Kasim which brought 
the siege of Pondicherry to a timely close, before 
Haidar All could march to the rescue of his French 
allies. But for the jealousies and dissensions of French 
officers and the absence of due support from home, 
the fight for empire between the rival settlers in 
Southern India might have been indefinitely prolonged. 
Plassey, Pdnipat, and Pondicherry are names which 
represent three critical stages in the growth of 
our Indian rule. Plassey made us virtual masters of 
Bengal and Behar ; Panipat opened the way to future 
conquests northward of Behar ; while Pondicherry 
left us free to dominate in course of time all the wide 
country that spreads from the Arabian. Sea to the 
Bay of Bengal. 

From this time forth the Company combine the 
pursuit of peaceful trade with the functions of an 
armed territorial j)Ower. As far back as 1689 one of 
their despatches contained these significant words ; — 

‘ The increase of our revenue is the subject of our 
care as much as our trade ; ’tis that must maintain our 
® force when twenty accidents may interrupt our trade ; 
’tis that must make us a nation in India.’ They 



‘ VESTIGIA NULLA RETRORSUM’ 2$ 

were now drawing a goodly revenue not only from 
large tracts of fertile country in Lower Bengal, but 
from tbe Northern Circars also, whence Bussy’s 
soldiers had been driven out by the dashing Colonel 
Forde. In Bengal alone they had now a regular 
army of neai’ly 13,000 white men and Sepoys; the 
Dutch at Chinsurah, cowed by their late defeats, 
could give no further trouble ; and the little cruisers 
of the Bombay marine had been doing good service 
against the pirates of the Malabar Coast. The great 
province of Bengal and Behar was ruled by a nominee 
of the Calcutta Council. From that path of empire, up 
which the Company were now creeping, no return was 
possible thenceforth. Vestigia nulla retrorsum is the 
moral of their subsequent career. The magnet of 
circumstance will draw them onward through a maze 
of wars, alliances, and conquests, to a height of 
political gi-eatness surpassing that of Akbar and 
Aurangzeb. 
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Ciii:quKUED FonruNEs 
1761-7769 

‘Tiieue is no pngc in o«r In<liftn history’ — ^vrrote 
Sir John Jralcolin — ‘so revolting ns the four years of 
the weak and incdicicnt rule of Jifr, Vansittnrt/ In 
yet stronger language Macaulay cleclnrod that the 
interval between Clive’s first and second adminis- 
tration ‘has left on the fame of the East India 
Company a stain not wholly cflhced by many years 
of just and huinano government.’ It was indeed 
a dismal period for the honour of the British name. 
Vansittart himself was a well-meaning person of 
average probity, but little force of character. Hastings, 
who had much force of character, combined with 
rare abilities and a name thus far unblemished, was 
still young both in years and official standing as 
compared with the leading members of Vansittart’s 
Council. Under the vicious system which, many 
years afterwards, was the bane of Hastings’ own 
administration, all power for good or evil lay 
with the majority in a council whose President had 
only the casting vote. Vansittart and Hastings wore 
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native friends rankled in the mind of a ruler who 
saw liimself robbed of much revenue by the tricks 
and rogueries that flourished ovorj’AV’herc under the 
English flag. 

By Aurtuo of former treaties the Company’s goods 
were exempt from all tolls and duties in any part of 
Bengal. A dasiah or pass, signed by the English 
Governor, secured a fico passage for the goods. It 
was never intended to cover the private trade of the 
Company’s servants, still less that of natives subject 
to the Nawfib of Bengal. But out of the exemption 
grow up a vast system of open smuggling, in which 
the Company’s servants led the way. Every fftt- 
'mdslita or middleman, every native adventurer who 
could hire a dastah or fly a Company’s flag, cheated 
the revenue in the same fashion. It was said that 
the youngest writer in the Company’s service could 
make two or three thousand rupees a month by 
selling passes to native customers. 

Nor were these the only offences charged against 
our countrymen. The Nawtib himself, in a letter 
to Vansittai-t, complained that ‘ all the English chiefs, 
with their gumdshtas, officers, and agents, in every 
district of the Govermnont, act as collectors, renters, 
and magistrates, and, setting up the Company’s 
colours, allow no power to my officers. And besides 
this, the gum.'ishtas and other servants in every 
distiict, in every market and village, cany on a 
trade in oil, fish, straw, bamboo, rice, paddy, betel- 
nut, and other things ; and every man with a Com- 
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pany’s dnstak in bis band regards bimsolf as not 
less than tbe Company Loud and bitter also were 
tbo murmurs of Mir Kdsim’s officers against those 
overbearing Sahibs whose agents forced tbe people 
to buy and sell at the Sahibs’ own price, under pain 
of a flogging, and sat in judgment on their own 
causes without an}' regard for tbe decrees of tbe 
regular courts. 

On bis way up to Patnd in April, 1762, Hastings 
reported to tbe Governor what bis own eyes bad seen. 
To bis surprise every boat bo met on tbe river bore 
tbo Compan3’’s flag, which w'as flj'ing also from many 
places along the bank. At abnost every village be 
found tbe shops closed and tbe people fled, for fear of 
fresh exactions at tbe bands of English merchants and 
their followers. What be saw then and afterwards 
convinced him that the lawless doings of bis country- 
men could ‘bode no good to tbe Nawab's revenues, 
tbe quiet of tbe country, or tbe honour of our nation 2.’ 
It was tbe old tale of masterful adventurers working 
their mad will on neighbours too weak, timid, or 
indolent to withstand them. On tbe one side towered 
‘ the strength of civibsation without its mercy ; ’ on 
tbe other crouched a multitude of feeble folk, debased 
by centuries of foreign tyranny, caste oppression, and 
all tbe lowering influences of a tropical climate. Tbe 
people of Bengal in fact were as sheep waiting to be 
shorn by men who would certainly shear them to tbe 
skin. 

* Mill’s British India, Book IV, ch. v. 

® Gleig’s Warren Hastings, vol. i. 
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But the main purpose of Hastings' journey was not 
to deal mth this particular grievance. Yansittart 
had sent him to act as peaccinalvcr in the disputes 
then simmering between Jlir Kasim and the English 
at Patnfi. The Kawab had lately transferred his capital 
from iiurshiddbad higher up the river' to Monghyr. 
With the help of a few European adventurers he had 
begun to remodel his army after the European fashion. 
He had also made overtures of some kind to the Ka- 
wdb Wazir of Oudh. Witliin the new defences of 
Mongh3'r he set up an arsenal for the casting of guns 
and the manufacture of muskets, equal to any then 
made in Europe. Meanwhile Ellis himself indulged 
in acts of high-handed violence, which could onlj* fan 
the flame of Kdsim’s gi'owing resentment. Bis at- 
tempt to seize and punish one of the Nawdb’s officers, 
for refusing to pass the private goods of a Compan3'’s 
servant duty-free, was followed by the arrest of 
another, who was sent down in irons to Calcutta, 
for daring to buy saltpetre on his master’s account 
without the Companj-’s leave. Early in 1762, he 
despatched troops from the Patna garrison to search 
for deserters in Monghyr. The native governor re- 
fused to admit the troops, but invited two of their 
officers to accompany him round the fort. 

To Ellis this seemed only a fresh .provocation. The 
troops were ordered to stand fast before Monghyr. 
Both parties appealed to Calcutta, whence Hastings 
at Vansittart's request started up country to see if he 
could bring matters to a peaceful issue. At Sasseram 
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he got speech of the Nawdh, who readily allowed the 
officer of Hastings’ escort to go and search for de- 
serters in Monghjn’. The troops which had been sent 
thither returned quietly to Patna. 

Mir Kasim also agi-eed to a plan propounded by 
Vansittai-t’s envoy for abating the mischiefs caused by 
the conffict of rival powers and interests in l^engal. 
‘Nothing,’ wrote Hastings, ‘will ever reach the root 
of those evils, till some certain boundary be fixed 
between the Nabob’s authority and our privileges.’ 
But the plan which sought to define that boundary 
was disallowed by Vansittart’s colleagues as an insult 
to the English name and a fraud upon the Company. 
At the end of three months, Hastings returned to 
Calcutta, conscious of the failure for which he was 
not to blame. 

In November, 176a, Hastings went up again to 
Monghyr, in company with Vansittart, who still 
hoped to avert the war which some of his Council 
seemed bent on provoking. Kdsim gave them a 
cordial welcome. After some discussion it was 
aoreed on both sides that the inland trade of the 

O 

Company’s servants should be liable only to an ad 
valorem duty of nine per cent, on the cost of their 
goods at the place of purchase. In making this small 
concession to a perfectly just demand, Yansittai’t had 
reckoned without the majority of his Council. They 
were furious at the thought of surrendering a fraction 
of their own privileges for the general good. The 
new agreement was annulled with a storm of jeers. 
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Mir Kdsim xetorfced by issuing in March, 1753, an edict 
•which abolished all transit duties in Bengal. ' 

This obvious remedy for the glaring injustice of 
a trade system which encouraged every form of fraud, 
plunder, and violence, robbing the Nawdb’s treasury 
and impoverishing his people for the benefit of a band 
of greedy foreigners, evoked yet louder clamours than 
before against a- prince who thus strove to place his 
own • countrymen on an equal footing with their 
privileged rivals. In vain did Hastings and Van- 
sittart plead for the right of a whole nation to trade 
in their own country on the terms arrogated by a few 
strangers from Western seas. The majority in Council 
resolved to let Kdsim AH Khdn know the full measure 
of his wrongdoing towards the virtual arbiters of his 
fate. While two of their number hastened up country 
to demand the prompt withdrawal of the obnoxious 
edict, orders were sent to all the factories and garri- 
sons to prepare in effect for war. Ellis at Patnd found 
himself free to take his own way towards tesults which 
were soon to cost him and bis comrades very dear. 

The Nawdb saw his danger, but refused com- 
pliance with the demands of the English .envoys. 
Despaii’ing of further help from Calcutta, ho began to 
seek it from the ruler of Oudh, with whom the still 
homeless Emperor, Shdh Alam, had found shelter. In 
spite of fresh provocations from Ellis, ho still wavered on 
the brink of an armed struggle with his former friends. 

‘ In what way have I deceived or betrayed you ? — 
ho ■w’Toto in Juno to Vansittort. ‘I never devoured 
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t'n'O or three crorcs of rupees of tlic trensuro of JHr 
Jnfar Khan. I never seized a bigliil of the land 
belonging to Calcutta : nor have I imprisoned j'our 
* fjomashtas. Have I not discharged the debts con- 
tracted by the Khsin aforenamed ? Did I procure from 
yon, gentlemen, the pa3*nient of the nrrcai's of his 
army, or put j'oii to the expense of maintaining the 
Companj-'s forces? .... I gave 3'ou a countiy which 
produced near a crorc of rupees. Was it for this onl^', 
that after two or three months 3-00 should place an- 
other on the WflsnacZ of the 2viz/imat1’ 

At this moment Hastings was undergoing a sharp 
cross-fire from both parties to (he pending controvcrs3'. 
In the bitterness of his spirit the Nawi'ih traced all 
his troubles and misforttmes to Mr. Hastings, who 
had once counselled him to ‘engage the English in his 
interests,’ and to accept the fatal gift of government 
from their hands. In the same month of June the 
imputed ‘ author of all these evils ' had been roundly 
I'cviled in the council-room b3’ an angiy colleague for 
defending Jlir Kasim ndth the unscrupulous zeal of 
a hired solicitor. The strong language was followed 
up b3' a blow, for which Batson had to offer a full 
apolog3' in terms dictated b3’- the Council itself. 

Some weeks earlier Hastings had vainly protested 
against'the large powers which his colleagues resolved 
to bestoAV at such a juncture on the rash, wrongheaded 
chief of the Patna factor3\ The result was soon to 
justif3" his forecast. The aiTcst of an English merchant 
and the seizure of a boat-load of arms by tho Nawdb’s 

c 
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officers drove Ellis headlong into open war. On the 
night of June 24 his troops carried the city of Patna 
with a rush. The Nawdb replied to this challenge by 
ordering the arrest of every Englishman in Bengal. 
Amyatt, a leading partisan of Ellis in the Calcutta 
Council, was slain in attempting to resist Mir Kasim’s 
officers. Patna was recovered as easily as it had 
been lost ; and ere long Ellis himself with many of his 
countrymen fell into the hands of a conqueror whose 
passions were akeady beyonS control. 

The campaign that followed was as glorious for 
our arras as the past three years had been disgrace- 
ful to our civilisation. In spite of the July rains 
the bold Major Adams began his victorious march 
through Bengal, In five months he led his little 
force of Europeans and Sepoys from Calcutta to the 
Karamndsa; routing in two pitched battles many 
times his number of disciplined troops, winning four 
strong places by siege or assault, and capturing over 
four hundi'ed pieces of cannon. Never before the 
great Mutiny' was a hard campaign more splendidly 
fought against heavier odds. In requital for the 
rout of Giriah on August 2, Mir Kasim’s fury could 
be slaked only by the blood of those who had fallen 
into his power. Several of his nobles and officers who 
had been friendly to the English were put to death. 
Two great Hindu bankers of the Seth clan were 
flung into the Ganges, The capture of Mongbyr in 
September sealed the doom of his English prisoners 
whom he had safely lodged at Patnd. Walter Hein- 
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liardt, kno'ivn to Engliphincn by liis niclcnnmc of 
Sombre, ■\vliich the natives turned into Suiuru, was an 
Alsatian soldier of fortune, vho bad transferred his 
services from one flag to another, until ho rose to high 
command under the Jvawab of Eengal. This ruflian, 
who had once deserted from an English regiment, 
cheerfully undertook the butcher's business for which 
none of Kdsim's native ofiicei-s would volunteer. 

On the 5th October, 1 763, nearlj^ two hundred men, 
women, and children, were shot down or cut to pieces 
in Sumru’s presence b^’ two companies of his Sepoys. 
Jlany of the prisonei's fought for their lives with 
brickbats, bottles, nn^-lhing that came to hand. 
Their veiy cxccutionci-s begged that weapons should 
be furnished to their victims, since the butchering of 
unarmed men was no fit work for armed soldiers. 
But Sumru struck down some of the murmurers, and 
the rest were driven to complete their repulsive task. 
Ellis himself, with more than fifty civil or military 
oflicors, was among the slain. Ajiother victim was 
the same Lushington who, after surviving the horrors 
of the Black Hole, had served as Hastings’ chief 
assistant at Murshidabad. Of all the prisoners at 
Patnd one man only, Dr. Fullarton, was spared,' to 
join Adams presently on his upward march 1. The 
bodies of the murdered, one of them still breathing, 
were thrown into the nearest well. 

On the 6th November, 1763, Patnd was stormed by 
Adams’ heroic little army. A week later they were 

* Broomo’s Bengal Anny. Bustcod’s Echoes from Old Calcutta. 
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hun'3’ing forward in cliaso of a broken and dis- 
licartcnod foo. Bafc befoi'C Adams could reach the 
Karamnfisa Mir Kiisim and the butcher Sumru had 
found shelter beyond that stream with Shuja-ud-daulfi, 
tlie Nawfib Wazir of Oudh. Worn out with toil and 
exposure, Adams threw up his command, and reached 
Calcutta only to die. 

Sleanwhilo j\Iir Jafar, now old, leprous, and wcak- 
witted, found himself reinstated as Nawdb in his 
former capital, on conditions which left him a mere 
tool in his patrons’ hands. He promised to reimpose 
all the old transit duties against his own subjects, 
to restore to the Company’s servants all their fonner 
immunities, and to pay largo sums into the Company’s 
treasury as compensation for public and private losses. 
In those an'angements neither Vansittart nor Hastings 
seems to have borne an active part. Both of them 
foresaw the brewing of new commotions with the re- 
appearance of the old incentives. Vansittart, writing 
to the Cour-t of Directors, declared his conviction 
that ‘ our connexions in this country are at present 
on a point where they cannot stand ; they are either 
too great or too little^.’ Hor did Hastings stoop 
to soil his fingers with any of the money which his 
colleagues pocketed on account of losses inemred in 
the prosecution of an illegal trade. 

In spite of Adams’ victories, the fighting was hot 
yet over. Mir Kdsim found a willing champion in the 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh. Early in 1 764 Shuja-ud-daula, 

* Auber’s British Pcicer in India, vol. i. 
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accompanied by Sbdb Alam and Mil- Kasim, marched 
at the head of a powerful army towards the Karamnasa. 
Bepulsed from Patna on May 3, after many hours’ 
hard fighting, he withdrew for the rainy season to 
Baxdr. A few weeks later the mutinous spirit, which 
had been flashing out fitfully for some months past, 
broke forth again among the Sepoys with such 
violence, that Major Hector Munro was di-iven to 
quell it by blowing the ringleaders from the cannon’s 
mouth. The mutineers returned to their senses and 
their duty; and in October Mum-o’s force of seven 
thousand men, mostly Sepoys, with twenty-eight guns, 
began its eventful march upon Basar. 

On the 23rd of October, 1 764, Munro won the splendid 
victory of Basar, over fifty thousand of Shujd’s troops, 
which included Sumru’s disciplined brigades and 
thousands of those Afghan horsemen who had fought 
so bravely at Panipat. Shujd’s schemes of conquest 
in Hindustan and Khsim’s hopes of vengeance on his 
English foes were wrecked for ever on that disastrous 
field. Mum’o’s great victory opened the way to our 
subsequent capture of Allahabad, drove Shah Alam 
to treat for peace and protection from his nominal 
protector’s, and brought him in the following year, a 
needy and anxious suppliant, into the British camp. 
Not many months were to pass before Mir- Kasim had 
fled for shelter into Eohilkhand, and the infamous 
Sumru, whom Shujd, would not surrender and could no 
longer defend, was selling his services to the Jats of 
Bhartpur, while the twice-beaten Shuj^ himself was 
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fnin to nccopt ponco on tlieir own tcrniB from the 
virUml eonqueroi-s of Oiidli. 

When the nows of Wunro’s victory rcnchcd Calcutta, 
ITnstings resigned his sent in Council and made ready 
for tho voyage liomo to the land wlicrc his only child, 
shipped otl’tlirco 3'oarfl carlioi’, lay slowly dying under 
his aunt’s care. Nothing hut tlio outl)rcak of war 
with Kitsim had prevented him from throwing up tho 
Compan3'’s service in the middle of 1763, Vansittart 
also was glad to retire at SJicli a moment from a post 
which had brought him little honour and vexations 
without end. In November the two sailed homewards 
togotlicr in His i\rnjcsty's ship Mcdvjay. 

After a residence of foiu'teon j’oars in India, Warren 
Hastings was still a poor man by comparison ^vith 
other ‘Nabobs’ of his own standing. Of the modest 
fortune which ho had scraped together, not a rupee 
appears to have been obtained by methods which in 
those days could havo been called irregular. AVhi]6 
men like Drake, HohveU, Clive, Vansittart, Carnac, 
made their thousands at one stroke out of the needs 
or the gratitude of native princes; while tho Com- 
pany’s servants of all grades gi'cw rich on bribes and 
perquisites drawn from native merchants, placemen, 
and landholders — Hastings kept proudly aloof from 
the general sci'amble for sordid or ill-gotten gains. 
To any one breathing an atmosphere so tainted, the 
temptation to enrich himself by whatever means must 
have been very cogent ; nor had Vansittart’s ablest 
colleague forgotten the pm-pose formed by the dreamy 
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child at Churchill. But his native honesty, or his 
proud se]f-re.spcct. enabled him to walk cleanly 
through the mire which defiled so many Englishmen 
of his day, not onl}* in India, but at home. ‘It is 
certain’ — ns Jracaulay has neatly phrased it — ‘that 
he was never charged with ha^'ing borne a .share in 
the worst abuses which then prevailed ■, and it is 
almost equally certain that, if he had borne a share 
in those abuses, the able and bitter enemies wlio 
afterwards persecuted him would not have failed to 
discover and to proclaim his guilt.’ 

Before leaving CalcutLa, Hnslings had sent his 
sister, Mrs. "Woodman, a thousand pounds, in i-etum, 
no doubt, for her care of his little son George, whoso 
early death was the first news that greeted him on 
his lauding in England. On the widow of his good 
uncle Howard ho had settled an annuit}’- of two 
hundred pounds. The bulk of his savings ho had 
left in Bengal on security which, according to Gleig, 
was soon to fail him. Of the four years which ho 
.spent in England very little is Icnovm for certain. 
Ho was introduced to Dr. Johnson, whoso personal 
knowledge of him was at least enough, as the great 
man afterwards wrote, to make him ‘ wish for more.’ 
The literaiy tastes which had lent then- polish to his 
minutes and despatches in Bengal found a now outlet 
in the mating of much prose and verso on various 
topics of the time. During his first winter at home 
he applied in vain to the Court of Directors for fresh 
employment in India. In the following year, 1766, 
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he gave some useful, straightforward evidence before 
a Parhamentary committee on Indian affairs. 

About the same time Hastings laid before the 
India House a scheme which, forty years aftex-wards, 
gave birth to the Company’s training coUege at 
Haileyhury. He proposed that the Company should 
found somewhere in England a seminary at which 
their writers might gain due knowledge of Persian, 
in those days the official language of India, through 
competent professors imported from the East. Johnson 
pi'obably looked with favour on a scheme which met 
with no encom'agement in Leadenhall Street, where 
strict economy was the one cry. 

Between his recent losses in India and his liberal 
outlay on relatives at home, Hastings presently 
found himself very short of funds. Bis second request 
for re-emplo3'ment was not made in vain. In 176S 
the Couxt of Directors, looking out for a trustworthy 
servant who would put things financially straight at 
Madras, appointed Hastings to a seat hi the Madi’as 
Council ‘ next below Mr. Du Prd.’ In their letter to 
the President and Council they spoke of the new- 
comer as ‘a gentleman who has served us many 
years upon the Bengal establishment, with great 
ability and unblemished character.’ Early in i 7<59 
Hastings sailed from Dover on board the Dulce of 
Grafton for Madras. Bather than stint his relatives 
of the aid derived from his bounty, he had been 
reduced to borrow the money for his own outfit. 

During the past four years the Company’s affairs 
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in India had gone thi’ough strange entanglements 
and momentous crises. In May, 1765, Lord Clive 
sailed up the Hugh as Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief at Fort WiUiam. By that time Carnac had 
driven the Marathas back across the Jumna and 
compelled the ruler of Oudh to sue for peace on tei'ms 
dictated by his conquerors. By a treat}’- concluded 
■with Clive himself, Shuja agreed to pay a fine of half 
a million sterling to the Company, to grant the 
Company’s servants free trade throughout his domin- 
ions, and to hand over to his liege lord Shah Alam 
the districts of Kora and Allahabad. In return for 
these districts, and a yearly tribute of twenty-six 
lakhs from Bengal, the exiled Emperor bestowed, by 
grant, upon his English friends the Diwdni or virtual 
government of Bengal, Behai", and Orissa, a territory 
twice as lai-ge and populous as the British Islands, 
and yielding a revenue of three million pounds. 

B}"- this stroke of policy the Company practically 
disguised the true extent of their territorial greatness, 
under cover of the powers implied in a legal document 
signed by the titular head of a disembodied Empire. 
From the day when Mir Jafar was first seated on the 
masnad of Bengal, the sceptre of government had 
passed into their hands. But the Imperial Farmdn 
might serve for a time to mask the transformation of 
a mere trading company into a great political power. 
A puppet sovereign might still hold his coui-t at 
Murshidabad and pretend to administer justice through 
his own officers, while the Company’s troops kept 
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guard over tlio public peace, and the Company’s 
servants controlled the management of the public 
finances. On the death of Mir Jafar in his son 
Najm-ud-daiil.i -was placed on the mock throne by 
those who had just been plundering his helpless father. 
Spencer and his colleagues in the Council took care 
to fill their own purses at the new Nawilb’s expense. 
Twenty lakhs of rupees was the sum paid out to them 
from the depleted treasury at Murshidabad. 

Clive’s reappearance in Bengal put an end to all 
such atrocities, so long as he remained at his post. 
But illness sent him homo again in i/dy, before his 
task was half finished. In those two years however 
he had done much to retrieve the fortunes and the 
fail' fame of his half-hearted employers. He had won 
from a needy Mughal emperor the charter which 
placed a merchant company on the throne of Bengal 
By restoring his forfeit kingdom to the ruler of Oudh, 
he had turned a dangerous foe into an obedient ally. 
His strong will and dauntless courage had quelled a 
widespread mutiny among his English officers and 
overborne aU resistance within his own Council. In 
spite of cabals around him and a grudging support in 
England, he had cut down or swejit away some crying 
abuses in the Company’s service, had retrenched some 
wasteful outlay, and done aU in short that one man 
could do, under such conditions, to atone for the 
misrule, corruption, violence and financial blundering 
of the past five years. 

During his voyage to Madras Hastings fell dan- 
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gcroiisly ill. His chief nurse "n'cs a married lady, 
young, charming, accomplished, whose husband, Baron 
•Imhoff, a poor German nobleman, was going out to 
seek liLs fortune at l\radras. Between Hastings and 
Mrs. ImhofT the growing intimaej’' deepened into love. 
Imhoff's needs, or perhaps his good-nature, inclined 
him to make the best of an awkward complication. 
How far his wife’s passion had then led her, may 
perhaps be a matter of opinion. Bj^ an arrangement 
made between the parties themselves, Jlr. and Airs. 
Imhoff were to live on together as man and wife, 
pending the issue of a divorce-suit which the ladj’ was 
to cany on with Hasting.s’ money and the Baron’s 
consent in the Franconian courts. Glcig assures us 
that IMr. and Mrs. Imhoff ‘ lived together with good 
repute,’ first in Madras and afterwards in Calcutta 
And Macaulay, for once agreeing v.dth the reverend 
chaplain, assumes that Hastings’ love, like all his 
passions, was not less strong and deep than •' patient 
of delay.’ Certain it is at least, that self-control 
and a tender chivalry’- towards women were equally 
prominent traits in Hastings’ character. 



CHAPTER III 


The Enhltsh in Habeas 
1769-1772 

When Warren Hastings landed, in 1769, at M’adi’as. 
Pis new chief, Du Prd, had already been installed as 
Governor of Fort St. George in the room of Laurence 
Palk. The Peace of Paris, in 1 763, had restored Pondi- 
cherry to the French, who in their turn aclcnowledged 
our good friend Muhammad AM as Nawdb of the 
Karnatic, while both nations accepted the fratricide 
Nizdm All as de facto ruler of the Deccan. Thence- 
forth the Nawab of the Karnatic reigned by sufferance' 
of his English friends, who undertook the military 
defence of his kingdom, leaving him to mismanage its 
internal affairs. In 1765 an Imperial Farmdn, ob- 
tained by Clive at Palk’s request, invested the Com- 
pany with sovereign rights over the Northern Circars, 
and freed the ruler, of the Karnatic from his old 
allegiance to the Nizdm of HaidarAbad. Thus, within 
five years from the fall of Pondicherry, the East 
India Company became in effect the dominant power 
along the eastern seaboard of Southern India, from 
Orissa to Cape Comorin. 
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The Kirilin lunvover Inul no iniinl to nccopt nn 
nrr.nngenu'iu which ignored liis own clninii^ over (ho 
ccdocl province?. Alarmed hy his (hn at.s of war. and 
painfnllj' conscious of a drainc<I exchequer, the Madras 
Council agivccl to pay (ho. Ki;;^uiin triludo for (ho 
Girc/irs. and to ni<l him with their own troops in lime 
of need. TJiat time wa.s fn,*'L npiiroaching. JJaidar 
All Khan wa.s a Muhammadan .soldier of fortune, 
whoso strong will and dnnntle.si: courage, backed by a 
matchlc.ss turn for intrigue, had made him the fore- 
most ofiicer and at length the usurping ruler of (he 
Hindu kingdom of My.«orc, .seated behind (ho wood}- 
nunj'aris of the Kn.stern Gh:t(.s. For some years past 
he had been filling hi.s (rca.sury and enlarging' hi.s 
frontiers at the expense not only of the Malabar 
princc.s, but even of the Marathas and the Kiwim. 
At last his gi'owing power provoked the Kir/nn to 
make war upon him in concert with the young Mnra- 
thaPeshwa. !^^adhu Ixfio, whoso famous father, Bfilaji, 
had died heartbroken after tho rout of Panipat. 

Early in 1767 a great Mnnltha army invaded My- 
sore. Buying the invaders off with a large riimom, 
Haidar next persuaded Kizjun AH to join liim in 
attacking the A'cry force which had been dc.spatched 
from ^Madras to the Kiz/ira’s aid. Colonel Smith, how- 
ever, and hLs brave little army -were equal to the need. 
Two great victories, w'on against enormous odds, 
cleared the Karnatic of all invaders, and drove the 
faithless Kizdm AH to sue for peace. Tho treaty 
wliieh had just been so foully broken, Palk's Council 
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now rciu'woil in ('(Feet with yet wonw; nflditions ; for 
Oioy hotinci (Iioiii.moIvcs to fight for ii twice perjured 
nlly /ig.'iinst the fierce, wily, re.’tourceful Sultan of 
My.sore. Company, in fact, were oommillcd to a 
long' ami costly atrugglo with tlie atoute.it, ablest, and 
most determined foe whom our anna had ever en- 
countered in Sonthorn India. ' 

f 

The Court of Directors cried aloud against the 
meddling jtolicy of their servants at Madras. Once 
more they declared it none of their business to act as 
‘umpires of Indo-stan.’ It was not for their interest 
that either the Kiziiin or Haidar should he crushed 
altogether, while the iMai-fithas, whom they dreaded 
more than Haidar, remained free to ovcirun India. 
All lhey_.cniyd for waste hold aloof froni the quarreb 
of tlic ‘ countty power's’; and very strong was the 
language in which they condemned the bargain just 
made with the Nizam for the possession of provinces 
still owned by the ruler of Mysore. And in the opulent 
fortunes lately amassed by their own servants they 
saw only fresh grounds for the popular belief that ‘ this 
rage for negotiations, treaties, and alliances, has private 
advantage for its object, more than the public good.’ 

Meanwhile the -war aerainst Haidar Naik, as his 

O 

opponents scornfully styled him, raged for some 
months with varying fortune. His strong places 
on the Malabar coast were captured at one moment by 
a force sent from Bombay, only to be retaken at the 
next by Haidai'’s unstaying energy. On his eastern 
frontier Smith pressed him so hard that, before the 
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cn>,l of 1768, he medc overtures for pence on terms 
which Pnlk’s Council uinvisely r<-jectcd. Then, turning 
lieroely oji his assnilnnts. whom Snhth for a time hud 
ccu'-cd to commund, he drove them across the frontier 
and sent a cloud of horsemen to ravage the Karnntic. 

Once more Smith pressed him hack towards Chen- 
galpat ; hut the daring freebooter lind not yet 
played his last card. Drawing his opponent eotiUi- 
ward in slow pursuit, he left his infantry and guns in 
the hills near Pondicherry, and dashed oil' with six 
thou.^and of hi.s best hor.'-'emon towards Madras. Be- 
fore Smith could overtake him, the game had been 
won. I'rom his camp on Mount St. Tlioma.s, within 
sight of Madras itself Haidar sent the ^^adrns Council 
a message which declared lii.s readiness to treat for 
peace. At his request Mr. Du Pre, ‘who is a wDo 
sirdar and one of the councillors,’ came out to his 
camp for a friendly discussion. On the 3rd April, 
1769, Haidar signed a treaty of his own dictating, 
which left him master of all his fonner conquests, and 
bound encl) juirty to help the other against all as- 
sailants. Want of money and the cowardice of their 
native allies were the chief excuses pleaded hj’ Palk’s 
Council for this lame, inglorious outcome of a war 
into which they had plunged so rccklessl}’’, with aims 
so far transcending their limited means. 

If Haidar All set much store by the promises of 
his new allies, ho was soon to reap a bitter disap- 
pointment. 

In 1770 a great Mariithti army invaded Mysore, to 
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punish Haidar for -withholding his promised tribute , 
from the Peshwa of Poona. Against superior numbers 
and good leading all Haidar’s strategy -was of no 
avail ; and nothing hut the Marathd greed for plunder 
saved his capital, Seringapatam, from certain capture. 
In his extremity Haidar appealed for help to the 
Madras Council. That help Du Prd and his colleagues 
felt bound to give. But Sir John Lindsay, who had 
come out as King George’s Envoy to the Nawdb of 
the Karnatic, encouraged Muhammad ‘AH to take his 
o-wn way in defiance of his English patrons ; and the 
Nawab resolved to gi-atify his hatred of Haidar by 
leaguing himself with Haidar’s foes. On this point 
however the Nawab gave way; but nothing could in- 
duce him to keep faith -with the man he hated, and 
without his support Du Prd could do nothing for his 
sworn ally. Shut up in Seringapatam, without hope 
of aid from any quarter, the turbulent ruler of Mysore 
was driven at last to accept a peace which stripped 
him of nearly half his kingdom, and saddled his 
treasury with the payment of a heavy fine. He never 
forgave the English for what he considered a cowardly 
breach of faith. 

As second in Council and member of a Select Com- 
mittee for dealing with all the Company’s affairs, 
WaiTen Hastings seems to have taken a moderating 
part in matters of foreign policy. His letters show 
how keenly he resented the interference of a King’s 
Envoy at Ai-cot -with the powers entrusted to the 
Council of Fort St. George. It was an e-vil day, he 
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tlioujrht. for Ins countrvmon in Tndini. -when n Kinjr's 
ininisler o<'une out*to thwart the best onbrts of the 
Company’s ofilcers, by Rowing disRonsiou between tlic 
Madras Council and the prince who owed everything 
to their support. It was true that Lindsay's suc- 
cc.ssor, Sir Kobert Ilarlnnd. had been cnjoujcd to act 
in all linnnony with the Madras Government. But 
(he post he held at the court of Jluhainmad Alf 
gave him an authority likely to clash with that of 
the Compain*, whoso ‘ honour and importance ’ were 
ostensibly his’ chief concern. Hastings saw nothing 
but mischief in the ‘ unnatural powci"3 ' entrusted to 
IJarland, given not to e.vlend the Briti.sh 

dominion, or increase the honour of the nation, but 
.surreptitiously stolen out for the visible purpose of 
oppressing the King’s subjects and weakening the 
hands by which his influence is sustained in India.’ 
The Company’s affairs would never prosper till the 
King’s minister was recalled. ‘ His presence can do no 
good. He alienates the Kabob from the Company, 
and is the original cause of all the distress which 
3 -ou have suffered and arc like to suffer in your 
finances.’ 

This was written to Sir George Colobrookc, then 
Chairman of the Court of Directors. As a loyal 
servant to his masters, Hastings pleaded that the 
recall of Harland was the only way to untie the 
hands of the Madras Government for administering 
the affairs of the Karnatic, and seem-ing to the Com- 
pany their proper share of any advantage gained by 

D 
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their arniH ; ‘ at present the risk is almost -wliolly 
tlie Comi)nn3’’s, nrid the fruits entirely the jSiahob's.’ 
To Suliv/m, one of the Directors, he complains of 
the troubles brewed witliin Sladras by the Kawfib's 
Scotch partisans, who ‘ inflame his jealousy of our 
government, feed his resentments with cveiy rascallj- 
tale that the idle conversation of the settlement can 
furnish them with, and assist him in his literary 
polemics, for such his letters of the last two j’caro 
may bo trul3' called k’ 

In spite of these manifest gi-ounds 'for just com- 
plaint, Hastings boro himself so discrectlj’- throughout 
the Nawfib's controversies with Du Pro’s Council, 
that, on the eve of his departure for Calcutta, he 
received a parting assurance of the Nawab’s good-will, 
gi-atitudo, and entire satisfaction with ‘everj’- part’ of 
Hr. Hastings’ conduct in relation to himself. ‘ This,’ 
wrote Hastings, ‘ was too honourable a testimony for 
me to receive with a safe conscience ; but I can, with 
an unblemished one, aflii-m that I never opposed anj' • 
interest to his but that of my emplojmrs.’ It was 
this high devotion to his masters’ service which 
guided and upheld the future Governor-General of 
India through the darkest and roughest passages of 
his stormy career. 

While his mild influence lessened the friction of 
rival interests and authorities around Madras, Hast- 
ings busied himself to good efiect with the special 
work assigned to his hands. By right of his place 

’ Glcig's. Warren Hasiings. 
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in Council he held the important post of Export 
Warehouse Keeper, the duties of "whieh his predecessors 
had been wont to dischai-ge by deputy. ■ As a thing 
of course, the Company’s investments in silk and 
cotton had been so carelessly overseen, that the 
rogueiy of native contractors had brought about a 
marked decline in the quality of the wares shipped off 
yearly for England. Hastings at once resolved to 
find some remedy for evils which threatened the very 
life of a most important trade. 

It was no light task which he had undertaken ; 
but his former expeiience in Bengal served, him well. 
He began by repressing with a firm hand the ex- 
tortions practised by native middle-men upon the poor 
^veavers, who had been forced to work on terms that 
plunged them deeper and deeper into debt, and 
consequent suffering. They had sunk into a state of 
bondage as cruel as that of the Israelites in Egypt. 
Before Hastings left Madr-as, a steady improvement 
had taken place in the bales of silk and cotton 
prepared for the English markets. Hastings sent 
home to the Court of Directors a well-considered 
scheme for placing their investments at Madras on a 
sound commercial footing. In I’eady accordance with 
his advice, they resolved to entrust the duties of 
Export Warehouse Keeper to a separate officer of 
proved capacity, and to furnish him with a competent 
staff of trained clerks. This officer was empowered 
to displace the whole body of contractors and 
middle-men by agents of his own choosing, who 
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should deal directly with the head-men of the weav- 
ing villages, and pledge them in return for special 
advantages to make no contracts with private em- 
ployers, 

Hastings’ services in this connexion hastened his 
removal from the ‘ Coast ’ Presidency to the scene of 
his future greatness. For some years past, ever 
since Clive’s return to England, the Company’s 
affairs in Bengal had been falling back into their old 
disorder under the weak rule of Verelst and Cartier. 
The rich provinces won by Clive’s sword and further 
secured by his diplomacy had been left in the hands 
of native administrators, whoso agents fleeced their 
own countrymen in the name of a pensioned sovereign 
living in idle state at Murshidtlbfid. An army of 
Faujddrs, Amils, Sardtlrs, and such like gentry, preyed 
like parasites on the people and fattened on tho 
revenues designed for’ the Company’s use. The 
English ‘supervisors,^ appointed in 1769 to check 
these abuses arid to look after tho Company’s in- 
toi'ests, were, in Hastings’ own words, ‘the boys of 
the service,’ who made themselves ‘ rulers, very heavy 
rulers, of tho people,’ Against the mischief caused by 
their ignorance or their greed, the Board of Bovenue 
at Mui’shidfibdd was too weak, or too dishonest, to 
make much headway. 

Within the Calcutta Council things were no bettoi’. 
Clive’s reforms had fallen on barren soil. Every 
Councillor did that which seemed right in his own 
eyes — from tho money-grabbing point of view. The 
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roinpnnyV Forvftut'i (rntlccl. liurgniiunl, and took 
kriln-'S a,'; frot'lv na lliov )in(l tloni' in (lie dava of 
Vanai'tark I’lio goldoit ago %vliich C’livo Imd pro- 
ini^od nft'Or liis rotiini home wnn n-ali'-T'd (.nly hy llio 
genflenicn wlio wre making (lieir forj tinea n( tin* 
Company’s expense, and hy a mimher of naiive 
agents, odicers, and landholders, who throve npnn (he 
johhery and peenlation (hat, jdayed linvoc holh witli 
the trade and the rcvonties of Dengal. 

In 1770, (he year when Cartier siieeceJcd Verelst, 
broke out. the torrihle famine whieh slew more than a 
third of the jHojde in Bengal, and tinned largo trael'i 
Ilf fertile e(amtr\- into tiger-haiinteil jungle. Mean- 
while, the Company itself was borrowing money for 
immediate needs, and was p.aying in other v.-ays the 
full penalty of its transformation into a political 
power. Amidst seeming riches, so great was its act mil 
jiovorty (hat the iJiroctur.s asked for a lont) from the 
Briti.sh e.xcheqncr. y/l’iie loan, which .saved them from 
imjiending bankruptcy, was granted in 1772, only on 
condition that the Compan}' .should pay the nation 
.C^cOjCoo a year for the privilege of holding a few 
years longer the dominions won h^* tivaaty from the 
Emperor of Delhi.'* Tlio spectacle of a merchant com- 
pany -wielding all the powers and jiatronnge of 
sovereign ndens in the face of their own sovereign, 
George III, was an anomaly which no English states- 
man could readily brook; and the tide of popular 
feeling ran very strong against the whole class of 
‘ Eabohs,’ who, laden with the spoils of Indian service, 
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were buying their way at all costs into the House of 
Commons, and eclipsing the ancient splendour of the 
highest and wealthiest county lords h 
‘■'in view of the perils which encompassed them, the 
Court of Directors had turned their thoughts to 
Warren Hastings, as the one strong man whose high 
abilities, unblemished character, and undoubted zeal 
in his masters’ service, might extricate their affairs in 
Bengal from the tangle of debt, mismanagement, 
anarchy, and wrong-doing in wliich they had be- 
come involved/" Before the close of 1771, Hastings 
found himself appointed Second in Council at Fort 
William, with the right of succeeding Cartier in 
the government of that Presidency. In spite of 
some natural regrets at parting from his friends 
at Madras, and from colleagues with whom ho had 
worked harmoniously for more than two years, 
he accepted this new mark of his employers’ con- 
fidence with a pleasure heightened by his ‘partial 
attachment to Bengal.’ His fortune, as ho wrote 
home to his friend Mi"s. Hancock, was ‘not worse’ 
than it had been two years before ; but he was ‘ not 
certain that it is better,’ What other man of his 
standing in the Company’s service could have said 
the same ? 

All his letters of this period bear telling witness to 
the writer’s warm heart, his gentle, sensitive, kindly 
nature, his frank yet winning manners, his gratitude 
for kindness shown him, his loyalty to his colleagues, 

^ Gloig, Aubor, Mill, Macaulay. 
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rovonuo will require much management and a very 
gentle hand and fi'om what he hears, ‘ more is to he 
done by economy, than can possibly be effoefcod by 
enlarging the collections.’ 

About this time Hastings received a letter of ad^dee 
and congi-atulation from the fj-iend to whose influence 
ho owed, in part, his new appointment. In the spirit 
of a master writing to a former pupil. Lord Clive 
cxliortod the new Governor to set the public interest 
above all private claims, to trust his own judgment 
rather than that of others, to plan carefully and act 
daringly in time of danger ; ‘ never entertaining -a 
thought of miscarrying till the misfortune actually 
happens,’ and even then setting to work upon new 
schemes, ‘ with an opinion that time and perseverance 
will get the better of everything^.’ 


‘ M.ilcolm’e Life of Clive. 



CHAPTER IV 


The New Ohder in Benq^vl 

1772-1774 

It was not till the I3th_ April, 1772, that Cartier 
handed over to Hastings the keys of office, with th e 
charge of a de pleted tr easury, a burdensome dehtj and 
a government wholly out of gear. The new Governor’s 
secret instructions from Leadenhall Street did not 
tend to lighten the heavy burden which Warren 
Hastings had to take upon his shoulders. He was 
bidden to carry out a multitude of needful reforms by 
means and agencies utterly inadequate to so Herculean 
a task.y'^He was told to make strict enquiry into all i 
the misdeeds alleged against the Company’s servants of | 
every grade, to punish proved offenders according to’ 
their deserts, to sweep away the monopolies that, 
were killing the inland trade, to devise cheaper and 
surer modes of collecting the revenue, to re-organise ‘ 
the Nawjlb’s household, and bring to account the chief ^ 
native officers in Bengal and Behar^/^ All this, and, 
much more, he was expected to do as President of a 
Council in which every man had an equal vote, 
while some at least of his colleagues were guilty of 
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OlO Vt'ry innlpniffif'i'K wliicli ho Imfl been directed to 
fU'nrcli out find jumi'di. 

JJy force of cimrncb'r, fact, coiirtc.ny, and a patience 
nlnu>!.| fuddime, irnatinij! maimj^cd for two yeani to 
keep hifi Council fairly up to llio mark of Idfi own 
Jiiius. For ronn; Avet'ks beforo bo took bis sent ns 
President be liinl been lutnl at work, ns bo wrote to 
Fu Pr(', in ‘rendif);j, Jearniii", but not inwardly 
digestin''.’ It was now bis turn to act; but 'I have 
bope.s’ — bo adds — 'of able eupport and villlng. I 
wiMi for no more.’ 

Witbin a fortnight, the new Governor had taken the 
tirst .stops towards cHeeting a great rovobition in the 
anhii-s of Bengal, Up to this finio the internal 
government of the two provinces, Bengal and Bclutr 
— for Orissa was still held by the ^^n^^tb!^s — bad 
romained for each in the bands of a Kaib Dlwan, or 
deputy-governor, who looked after all matters concern- 
ing the rovenuo, the police, tlio courts of justice, and 
the mana<'cment of tho Nuivfib’s household. Under 
the nominal control of the Coinpanj’' ho bad become, 
in Hastings' words, ‘Ibo Nazim (or ruler) of the 
province, and in real authority more than the Nitzini.’ 
Witbin Bengal itself these large powoi-s bad been 
entrusted by Clive to Muhammad Baza Khan, a 
Musabnan noble of approved loyalty and high repute. 
The outlying province of Behar Avas ruled in like 
manner by Efijfi Shitfib Bfli, tho brave Hindu chief 
who bad fought under tho walls of Patna in tho front 
rank of Ivnox’s heroes. 
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In view of the evils growing out of an arrangement 
which tended to divorce the substance from the show 
of power, the Court of Dire ctor s, had at last resolved 
to take the government of the country into their own 
hands. On the 34th April, Hastings received the 
letter in which they announced their intention to 
‘ stand forth as Diwan,’ and to entrust their own 
servants with ‘ the entire care and management of the 
revenues ’ of Bengal. Hastings was enjoined to remove 
Muhammad Baza Khan from office, and to bring him 
down to Calcutta to defend himself from certa in 
chai-ges^ o J* embezzlement and oppression into wh ich 
enquir y must be mad e. Similar measures were to be 
taken against Shitdb Rdi Before many days both 
these gentlemen had been escorted down to Calcutta, 
where they remained ‘ in an easy confinement ’ pending 
the issue of a trial conducted by the Governor himself. 
With the Council’s sanction, Middleton was placed i n 
charge of Muhammad Baza’s pos t. Both the prisoners 
were as.sured by Hastings of the deep regret with 
which he obeyed the commands of his masters in 
England, and of his own desire to give them all facili- 
ties for their defence. 

Meanwhile, matters of yet more pressing importance 
engaged his thoughts. Eor some years past th e land 
revenu e, the one great customary source of fiscal 
wealth in India, had yielded very little profit to the 
real masters of Bengal. Whoever gained by it, the 
Company were defrauded of their rightful shai'e. The 

* Auber. 
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bulk of it was drained off by a few native officers, a 
number of Zamlndfirs, or revenue-farmers, and a 
swarm of greedy underlings, at the cost not only of 
tlie Company, but of millions of helpless rack-rented 
husbandmen.^j^ftor the famine of 1770 the collecting 
of revenue in many districts seemed like trying to 
£queeze water out of a <ffy sponge. 

For some weeks before Cartier’s retirement, Hastings 
had attacked this buining question with his wonted 
energy and statesmanlike breadth of view. When the 
final orders from England reached him, a scheme for 
settling the land revenu e on a sound footing for a 
term of years had alrcad3>- been laid before his Council, 
and a committee appointed to carry it out. In the 
heats of a Bengal June, the Committee, headed at first 
by Hastings himself, set forth on a round of investiga - 
tion through all the districts of the province. During 
many weeks of wet, stormy, or sultry weather, they 
pursued their labours with much diligence and pains- 
taking reseai'ch. But it was soon discovered that 
the only way to get through a task so formidable 
with due despatch was to farm out the land revenu e 
for five Years by the short and simnle vrooess_ of 
public aucti on, ^he lands of Bengal were leased 
to the highest bidders among the Zaminddrs/ or 
hereditary rent-coUectora, whom Loi-d Cornwallis 
afterwards transformed into real landowners of the 
modern English type. Those Zaminddrs whose bid- 
dings fell below the mark ■were pensioned off, and them 
lands put up to sale. 
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‘The farming system for a course of years, subjected' 
to proper checks ' and regulations, seemed the most 
likely to afford relief to the country; and both to 
ascertain and produce the real value of the lands 
■without violence to the rayats.’ So -wrote Hastings 
to the Court of Directors ; and such was the spirit in 
which his colleagues strove to reconcile the interests of 
the rulers with those of the ruled. The rayats were 
relieved from many of the burdens under which they 
had long groaned. The rents of their holdings might 
no longer be enhanced at pleasure by the Zamindar, 
nor certain fines and cesses be extorted from them by . 
. his agents and retainers. Some check was also placed 
on the power of the banyan, or v illage-usur er, to prey 
upon the peasantry at rates of interest ranging from 
three to twelve per cent, monthly. The Zaminddrs, in 
their turn, were secured by their leases from any 
increase of the Government charge ; and the payment 
of that charge by kists, or instalments, was arranged 
for the most convenient seasons of the year. The offer- 
ing of presents t O-the-Companv!s-servants. Zaininddrs. 
and native officers was strictly forbidden. No collector 
thenceforth might be concerned, directly or indirectly, 
in buying or seUiug grain. No European was allowed 
to hold lands in any part of the country; nor might 
anj^ native in the collector's service rent a fai'm or go 
security for any farmer • 

That the results of the Committee’s labours were 
not wholly successful, takes nothing from the credit 

^ Auber. 
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due to them for good work done or attempted in the 
face of heavy drawbacks. If, in the next five years, 
the defaulting ZamindSi's might he counted by hun- 
dreds and the arrears of land revenue exceeded two 
millions, if the country still sufiered from many forms 
of wrong-doing, it must be remembered thayihe Com- 
mittee of Cii’cuit were like explorers in unknown 
regions, who had no trustworthy guides to show them 
the right track ; that they had to decide in haste on 
questions new to their experience ; and that gentle- 
man who might, in Kaye’s words, be ‘ dead hands at 
investments,’ would certainly take some wrong turns 
in their first attempts at practical statesmanship on a 
large scale/ 

'' The reforms thus sot on foot involved others. Eng - 
l ish collect ors replaced native Ainils in the civi l 
management of many distric ts, each as large as an 
average English shire. Over each group of districts 
or collectorates a commissioner was to ant as general 
overseer. The Kevenue Boards at Patna and Mur- 
shidiibad were transferred as one board to Calcutta. 
The magisterial and judicial powers, hitherto wielded 
by native Diwans, Faujddrs, and Zamindfe, were 
largely curtailed by the creation in each district of a 
civil and a ciiminal couii, over which the collector 
ruled supreme. In Calcutta itself, thenceforth the 
capital of Bengal, were established two Courts of 
Appeal for civil and criminal cases. Over the Badr 
Liwdni Addlat, or chief civil court, the Governor 
himself with two members of Council presided. The 
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Sadr Mzdmat Addlat, or chief criminal court, was 
still entrusted to a Daroga, or native judge, appointed 
by the Governor in Council. In each Courc the judges 
were aided by native assessors skilled in expounding 
the subtleties of Hindu and Muhammadan law. All 
these changes were begun or eftected during the first 
3’^ear of Hastings’ government. 

Nor was this the whole record of work done in that 
period on behalf of the new policy ordained from 
England. As the titular Nawab of Bengal had now 
ceased to reign, the office of Naib Subah, or deputy- 
viceroy, was done away. The Nawdb’s stipend was 
cut down by one half, to sixteen lakhs of rupees 
(£160,000) a year. The process of retrenchment was 
applied to the pension list and the expenses of the 
Nawab’s household. For guardian to the little prince 
who had lately succeeded to his father’s titles, Hastings 
selected the Manni Begam, widow of the unfortunate 
Mir Jafar. To the office of Diwan, or controller of the 
household, he appointed Raja Gurdas, son of his old 
enemy and future assailant, Maharaja Nanda-Kumar, 
who had once held high office in Mir Jafar’s govern- 
ment. From the time when he became Governor of 
Hugli under Surdj-ud-daula to the year 1703, when 
Hastings helped to convict him of plotting against 
the Company, Nanda-Kumdr’s life had been one long 
intrigue. 'The man’ — ^writes Hastings in 1772 — 
‘never was a favourite of mine, and was engaged in 
doing me many ill offices for seven years together.’ 

The misdeeds of that wily Brdhman, his plots, his 
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j;ti’cnsonsj_nncl h5s_forger^^ ..well .known to the 
' India House Board. But though his character was as 
had as possible, his influence with his own country- 
men and his power to help or harm the Company’.s 
interests were supposed to bo very great. His known 
abilities might bo turned to account in tho prosecu- 
tion of his hated rival, Baza Khfin. The Directois had 
bidden Hastings make what uso he could of the 
traitor’s services in this connexion; and Hastings 
complied with tho sj^irit of their injunctions by 
bestowing oflice on tho son. Some of his colleagues 
at fii’st opposed this measure as tantamount to ap- 
pointing Nanda-Kumdr himself. But tho stress laid 
by their President on tho Pflj/i’s special usefulness 
for tho woi'k in hand turned their reluctance into 
assent ' 

In his measures for repressing cormpt and op- 
pressive practices among the Company’s servants, 
Hastings again obeyed the Court’s injunctions in tho 
spirit rather than tho letter. The powers enti’usted to 
him for this end could only serve, he wrote, ‘ to de- 
stroy every _other_that I am possessed of, byjxrming 
my hand against every man, and every man’s agaimst 
me.L^'Most of those who had conspired to set up 
monopolies of salt, tobacco, betel-nut, rice and other 
grains were found to be friends or relations to East 
India Directors. Hastings suppressed the traffic with 

* See T'orrcsfc’s Sekdions from the Zelters, Despatches, and other State- 
papers of the Qovemmont of India, 3 vols. folio. Calcutta, iSpo. A 
work of tho greatest value for tho whole term of Hastings’ rule. 
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a firm but deliwite hand, while the question of punish- 
ment was allowed to slide/ 

The improvement of the Company’s trade was^ 
another ohject of Hastings’ care. His letters of this 
period show his conversance with all kinds of practical 
details, his appetite for fresh Icnowledge, and the 
readiness with which he could turn aside from lamer 

w 

subjects to discuss some new method of preparing 
silk thread, or to give advice about the purchase of 
cocoons. His duties, in fact, were so multifarious 
that he might well complain to his friend Du Prd of 
‘ a mind discomposed, and a temper almost fermented 
to vinegar by the weight of affairs to which the 
foi-mer is unequal, and by everlasting teasing.' Com- 
plainants from all quarters ‘ halloo’d ’ him for justice, 
whenever he looked out of \vindow or took an airing. 
‘Nevertheless,’ he writes, ‘we go on, though slowly; 
,and in the hopes of , support at home, and of an easier 
’ time here when proper channels are cut for the affairs 
of the province to flow in, I persevere. Neither my 
health nor spirits, thank God, have yet forsaken me.’ 
The support he hoped for was not withheld ; and the 
good opinion of his Mends in India was ratified by 
the terms in which the Secret Committee at home 
expressed their ‘entire approbation,’ and promised 
him their ‘ fli-mest support ’ in accomplishing what he 
had so successfully begun. 

The year 1773 opened with the trial of Edi d 
Shitab Rax befor e a Committee of which Hastings 
himself was president. The pressui’e of more important 

B 
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business, and the Governor’s politic desire to place tbe 
new rule on firm foundations, amply justified a delay 
whicb gave tbe piisoner more time to prepare bis 
defence. From tbe first, Hastings felt convinced of 
the Eajd’s innocence, and wondered why be bad 
been brought to such accoimt. Some months later, a 
full and honourable acquittal was followed by the 
Raja’s restoration to bis former dignities under a 
new name. In August he set out for Patnd, as Deputy- 
governor of Bebar. But bis health was so broken 
that be survived the journey but a few weeks. 
Hill and Macaulaj' kill him of a broken heart ; but 
this, as Horace Wilson rightly remarks, is quite a 
gratuitous supposition. It is just as bkely that tbe 
climate of Calcutta disagreed with him. In acknow- 
ledgment of his former services and recent sufi’eiings, 
his son was straightway installed by Hastings in the 
offices destined for the father. 

The trial of Muhammad Raza Khan linge ifid on for 
a whole year. The charges against him were iif- 
vestigated day bj’- day with unflagging patience; 
Hastings himself filling the twofold part of examiner 
and interpreter. The result of examining scores of 
witnesses and hundreds of documents deepened his 
old distrust of Nanda-Kumar and convinced him that, 
even if the accused wei’e any way guilty, the time 
for proving him so had gone by. Nanda-Kumdi- s 
evidence broke down egregiously. The evil old Brdh- 
raan could only produce accounts that proved nothing, 
and reiterate charges which he always failed to make 
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courts. Ono part of tlio task was comparatively 
easy, for a good, if lengthy, digest of Mubamiaadan law 
h ad boon made by command of Aurangzoh . But the 
Hindu laws, which concerned two-thh-ds of the 
people, were buried in a multitude of books written 
in a tongue which very few Hindus could under- 
stand. Ton of the most learned Pandits in the country 
came down to Calcutta at Hastings’ special desire, to 
compile an authoritative digest of Hindu laws. Trans- 
lated into Persian from the Sanslait originals, the 
new code enabled the courts to decide all cases with 
certainty and despatch. Mr. Halhcd, of the Company’s 
service, then set to work upon an English translation, 
which was completed early in 1775. While it was 
still in progress, Hastings sent the fii-st two chapters 
to his old school-fellow, the great Lord Mansfield, ‘ as 
a px'oof that the inhabitants of this land are not in 
the savage state in which they have been unfairly 
represented.’ 

Meanwhile, Hastings’ Government had been engaged 
in remodelling the police of Calcutt a, and had dealt 
some vigorous blows against the more rampant forms 
of lawless violence in Bengal. Gangs of Dakaits, or 
bandits, had all through the century been driving a 
brisk trade in rapine and murder among the feeble 
folk of a country in which law and order had become 
words of little meaning. ‘ They are robbers by pro- 
fession. and even by birth,* wrote the Committee of 
Circuit in 177a; ‘they_a re formed into regular epm- 
munities,^ and. their families subsist by the spoils 
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villfigei'P, ajid to take all clue measures for tracking 
out /ind cniitnring D.ak/IitH. And they were further 
* Autcr, JC/iji'k .-Jf/HiiJiafraaoi r/ ll,( Ji.dia 
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cmpo'wored to demand help from landholders and 
revenue officers in the discharge of their special 
duties. 

Hastings, indeed, -was fo?;!^olcling the Zamindfirs 
themselves accountable for aJl gang-robberies on their 
estates^'^Tho fact of their complicity was afterwards 
proved on the clearest evidence. But his proposals 
on this point were set aside by the votes of an adverse 
majority in Council. His letters show how keenly 
he regretted the lack of all power to overrule his 
colleagues for the public good. It speaks loudly for 
his personal influence that ho earned his Council with 
him on most of the questions debated in the first 
three years of his rule. But on this occasion his 
opponents were not to bo talked over, and the plague 
which he would have stamped out by timely rigour 
lived on to vex the greatest of his successors, Dal- 
housio himself. 

Besides the endemic plague of Dakaiti, and other 
forms of social disorder, ^Bengal sufibred from epi- 
demics of outrage caused by yearly in-uptions of 
Sanyasi bandits, as Hastings termed them, from 
somewhere beyond the Brahmaputraj* These naked 
wandering Fakirs roved in laj'ge bands across the coun- 
try on yearly pilgrimage to the shrine of Jagannfith, 
^recruiting their numbers with the healthiest children 
they can steal/ and plundering the people right and 
left under religious pretexts. In J773i a large body of 
these ruffians, on their march through Rangpur, nearly 
cut to pieces two smaU parties of Pargand Sepoys, led 
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by English oil'iccre. Several bnitnlions of regular 
SepoyK ha'l to be employed in bunting them out 
of Bc'Ugnl. and trooj^s were aftcrwnnls polled along 
the frontier to juwent all futtire raitls b 

At the Paine time, other troopp were waging a hardi r 
fightagaiupt the .Bhu t ia inv ade rs of Ivuch;]?char, wlinso 
young ^ja in 1772 liad appealed to Hastings for helj) 
in driving them back to their own hiys. In return 
for Rucli help, ho otlered to acknowledge the Com-, 
pany'p over-lordship, and to aspign half his revcnue.s to 
the CloYcnuncnt of Bengal,'' llis prayer was granted, i 
and a pinall Sepoy force ha.stened to hi.s aid. The men 
of Bhutan fought .stubbornly, but Sepo}' discipline 
under Bn'li.eli loading boro them back into their own 
mountains ; and in 1 774 their loader, the Deb Btijti, was 
glad to make peace on terms whicli restored to him 
hi.s captured fitronghokLs and gave Bliutia mcrchant.s 
the right of trading ndth Bangpur. 

Out of this campaign pprnng riastings’ project 
of sending a British j»is.sion into Tibet- The Tc.slm 
Luma, one of the two rival Buddhist Popes who 
reigned in that far corner of the Chinese Empire, liad 
written to Hastings pleading for the merciful treatment 
of his unruly vassal, the Deb Btijii. His request 
was answered by the treaty of 1774, which Hastings 
followed up by sending Geo rg e B oglc^ a j'oung civil 
officer of fine promise, on a friendly mission to the 
Ltlma hira.solf. This measure, ho fondlj'- hoped, miglit 
prove the preface to a new and profitable trade between 

* Gloig. 
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Tibet and India. Bogle sot out in May, 1774, on 
bis strange journej into unlcnown regions, laden -with 
inosents and samples of Indian goods, and charged to 
make diligent use of his opportunities for gaining all 
kinds of information by the way. A medical ofSccr 
named Hamilton bore him company. At Tassisudon, 
the capital of Bhutfm, they were kindly received 
by the new Deb Etija, who had replaced the invader 
of Kuch-Behar. At Desherigpay, in the mountain 
land of Tibet, they found a warm welcome from the 
Tcshu Ldma himself, in whoso train they recrossed 
the Tsfinpu, or Upper Brahmaputra, and entered the 
Ldma's palace at Tcshu-Lumbo. He would have 
sent them on to Lhfisa, the Grand Ldma’s own capital, 
had not the Kegont’s orders haired their advance. 
In June, 1775, Bogle found himself once more in 
Calcutta, where Hastings received him with open 
arras h 

So far as trade with Tibet was concerned, nothing 
but friendly messages and some choice specimens of 
the products of the country came of an enterprise from 
■which WaiTon Hastings had hoped so much. Bogle’s 
valuable letters and journals remained in manuscript 
for a hundred years. His good friend, the Tesliu 
Liima, died in 1780 at Peking, before ho had won 
permission from his Chinese over-lord to open Tibet 
to foreign trade. Bogle's early death in the following 
year was another blow to his patron’s hopes and 
purposes. Meanwhile, the friendly intercourse ivith 

‘ Cik'ig, Auljcr, Clcnicnls Mnrkhnm's Karratia. 
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Bhutan had been strengthened by the maintenance of 
a yearly fair at Kangpur, and by two missions which 
Bogle’s comrade, Dr. Hamilton, led within three years 
to the Deb Baja’s capital. At last, in 1783, a second 
embassy to the Teshu Ldma made its way under 
Captain Turner to the point which Bogle had once 
reached. In March of the following year. Turner 
reported himself to Hastings at Patna. But the great 
Governor’s career in India was fast nearing its close ; 
and the fruits of his wise policy finally disappeared 
when Gurkha ambition forced the Chinese to block all 
the passes leading into Tibet k 

Before the cold season of 1774, Hastings had 
wrought a marvellous change in what seemed to 
him at the outset ‘a confused heap of indigested 
materials, as wild as the chaos itself.’ If his efforts 
to improve the Company’s revenues had borne but 
' little apparent fruit, he had striven hard at any rate 
to keep down the public debt, to encourage thrift in 
every department, and to increase the balances in 
the Calcutta Treasury. He had made his influence 
felt for good in all branches of administrative work. 
The trade of the country had been stimulated by the 
removal of many local imposts and by the adoption 
of a low uniform customs duty. The village weavers, 
rescued from bondage to grinding task-masters, 
were set free to make their own bargains with the 
Company’s agents for the produce of their looms. 
The manufacture of salt and opium was brought 

* Markham. 
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under Governmenfc control, to become the source of 
a steadily gi'OWMg revenue. A bank was opened in 
Calcutta under Hastings’ auspices, and he took speci al 
credit to himself for abo lishing all duties and fees on 
marriage. In short, within the limits'j^escfibed'by his 
masters, who still shirked a part of their political 
duty, and with official powers inadequate to the task 
assigned him, he had succeeded in planning out and 
laying sure foundations of civilised rule over the 
provinces won by the sword and diplomacy of Clive. 

To have accomplished so much in two years and a 
half, amid the drawbacks of a depressing climate, of 
a Council unwieldy in numbers and tenacious of their 
rights, of subalterns unused to regular control, of 
private interests, claims, and jealousies which clashed 
with the public good, and of orders from the India 
House which sometimes marred or hindered the 
success of his own measures, while grave questions of 
foreign policy called for timely deliberation, was a 
feat of constructive skill and patient pilotage which 
alone entitles Hastings to rank among statesmen of 
the highest order. ^By breaking up his Council into 
committees and replacing boards with individuals, he 
got much of his work done better, more quickly, and 
wth less friction, than ever before.y' Intellectually a 
head and shoulders taller than any of his colleagues, he 
never wounded their pride by assuming airs of su- 
periority, but strove to win their support by force of 
patient reasoning and steady conciliation. Some- 
times indeed, by his own confession, he was ‘ obliged 
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to make sacrifices’ -wliicli his mature judgment 
disapproved. Barwell, vrho afterwards became his 
staunch ally, was at first a rather ungracious opponent. 
The most troublesome of his colleagues was Sir Kobert 
Barker, who then commanded the Bengal army. The 
Governor’s zeal for retrenchment drew him into ‘a 
violent squabble’ with that brave but hot-tempered 
officer over the disbanding of a few hundred native 
horse. The violence was all on one side. Sir Robert’s 
angry outburst against economies which he detested 
was met by Hastings with a courteous answer re- 
gretting the strong language of the General's protest, 
and pleading his earnest desire to ‘ live in peace with 
all men.’ 

With one or two exceptions, however, Hastings had 
his Council well in hand before the middle of 1773. 
‘After various contests, disputes, protests, and an 
almost open rupture’ — he writes to his friend Du 
Prd — ‘a perfect harmony and confidence have taken 
place amongst us. ... I am assured of a most cordial 
support from my associates, and can venture to dele- 
gate a share of my laboui-s, which I have hitherto 
undertaken alone, to others, without the same hazard 
of sacrificing my own authority V As the Council at 
this time consisted of eleven or twelve members, his 
mastei'ful patience must have served him even better 
than his practical knowledge, cool judgment, and clear 
head. 
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1 “^^7. I'oforc (lie clneo of 177J. Slinh Alnni rc-ontcrcfl 
Dcllii iindrr n ptroiig o?cort of Sindliia’s hor:^einon, 
ami ]tt liinipclf he installed on the throne of Akhar 
by the 7 nen whose fathers had Ho nidely phaken the 
cm] lire of Anrangrch. 

]'^or Seven or eight years past the famous old city 
on the Jnmiin, with the Piin-onnding districts, had 
been ably governed in the Kmperor'.s nnjno, first by 
the llohilla chief, 2^.ajib-nd-^laula. and after hi-s death 
in 1770 by his .son. Z'lbita Kh^n. They belonged to 
that race of Pathan rnonnlaineor.s which has given 
the name of Pohilkhand to the old Hindu province 
ofKather, stretching from the Upper Gange.s north-cast 
to the HiniAlayas. P.y the mid<lle of the eighteenth 
century, the rich well-watercd plains of Pohilkhand 
were parcelled out among a group of kindred chieftains, 
who turned their arms against each other when they 
v/ere not engaged in fighting the Har.ilhds or the 
Nawdb-Wazlr of Oudh. In times of special danger 
they rallied round their Udfiz or Protector. Rfdimat 
Khtin, the oldest and trustiest member of the chan. 

One of these crises happened in 1772, when the 
Jlarfithfis once more ravaged Eohilkhand. The Poliillil 
chiefs turned for help to Shuja-ud-daula, the son. of 
their old foe, Safdar Jang. Tlie crafty Wazir of 
Oudh agreed to help them in driving out the Mard- 
thds, if Rdhmat Khdn would give him a bond for 
forty lakhs of rupees. The bond was given in ac- 
cordance with a treaty signed in July, J772, by both 
parties in the presence of Sir Robert Barker. In ^May 
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of the following year, the Mardthas fell hack across 
the Ganges before a combined movement of troops 
from Oudh and Bengal \ A few months later the 
bulk of the Peshwa’s army was marching southwards 
across .the Narbadd., laden with the plunder of many 
provinces, to prepare for new enterprises nearer home. 

Meanwhile, the luckless Emperor Shdh Alam had 
realised the fuU meaning of those friendly offers which 
had lured him back to the Palace of the Mughals, 
He found himself a mme^taterdummy. in the hands 
of his new patron, Madhaji Sindhia, who made use of 
the imperial name to cover his own schemes for re- 
trieving the losses of Panipat, After a campaign in 
which he had taken part, his new allies kept for them- 
selves the booty they had promised to share with him. 
They fomented disturbances around Delhi, and attacked 
the forces which he sent to put them down. His best 
general, Mirza Najaf Khdn, was beaten back by the 
hosts of Tukaji Holkar, and before the year’s end Delhi 
opened its gates to the Mai’athd conquerors. The 
helpless monarch had to disown his brave defender, 
and to make over into Mardthd. keeping those very 
provinces of Kora and Allahabdd which Clive had 
restored to him in 1765. 

All this happened in 1772. It was clearly im- 
possible for the English masters of Bengal to let 
these provinces, which linked Behar with Oudh, . 
pass into the hands of their most fonnidable foes. 
By Hastings’ order, both of them were straightway 
^ Keone’s Fall (if fhe Moghul Empire, 
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gaiTisoned -witli Britisli troops. On that point the Go- 
vernor and his Council were speedily of one mind. To 
keep the ravening Mardthd hordes out of thfe country 
lying between Etawah and Allahabad, waj a clear 
necessity alike for the masters of Bengal Jahfl their 
ally the Nawah-Wazir. The Governor, foiOms part, 
made light of any immediate danger. The new 
Peshwa Ndrdyan Eao was a youth of nineteen, and 
the Marathds were ‘sick of a long campaign.’ But 
Hastings’ colleagues voted for prompt action, and he 
admitted frankly, if not without regret, the need for 
such a course. 

A civil officer was sent to administer the two pro- 
\Tnces in the Company’s name, pending the question 
of their future disposal. Eastings knew __tbat_ the 
Company were strongly _set against any enlargement 
of their dominions. He was willing to hold Eora 
and Allahabad in trust for Shah Alam, if that prince 
would only have agreed to follow his advice. But 
the Emperor would agree to nothing until his arrears 
of tribute for Bengal were duly paid. To all such de- 
mands the Governor and his colleagues turned a deaf 
ear. Before the famine of 1769-70 Bengal had been 
di-ained of specie in order that the tribute might he 
regularly paid. Since then, chiefly in consequence of 
the famine, no payments had been made. And mean- 
while the Emperor had not kept faith with his English 
friends. He had not only flung himself into the 
hands of their worst enemies ; he had even intrigued 
against the Bengal Government by sending Major 
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John Morrison ps his envoy to England, to treat for the 
transfer of Bengal from tbe Company to the Crown. 
To pay Shfih Alam any part of his tribute would be 
tantamount to enriching the Mar^Ith^is, whose tool and 
accomplice he had now become. ‘I ffis desertion of us , 
and union with our enemies,’ wrote Hastings to 
Sulivan, ‘leave us wdthout a pretence to throw away 
more of the Compan^^’s property upon him, especially 
w'hile the claims of our Sovereign ai’e withheld for it.’ 
To prevent all further misundei-standing, Hastings 
informed Shfih Alam that he must look for no more 
tribute from Bengal. This step was heartily ap- 
plauded bj^ the Court of Directors, who had them- 
selves suggested it, some years before, as a proper 
penalty for any attempt on the Emperor’s paid, to 
‘ fling himself into the hands of the Marathas, or any 
other power.’ 

Hastings owns that this transaction was regarded 
‘ in the most criminal light’ by many persons both in 
India and at home. But the blame, if any, rests 
chiefly with the Court of Directors, as Mill himself, 
no friend of Hastings, has pointed out. It must more- 
over be borne in mind that the Emperor’s own conduct 
had given Hastings ample grounds for withholding the 
tribute promised by the treaty of 1765. Hastings 
had good cause for looking on Shah Alam as a 
willing and dangerous tool in the hands -of his new 
patrons. In surrendering to these the provinces 
which Clive’s bounty had bestowed upon him, the 
Emperor himself had virtually annulled the contract . 
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wliicli entitled him to receive the tribute. Acting 
■with common prudence on grounds of public policy, 
Hastings refu.^ed to fulfil hi.*? .share of n compact already' 
broken bv hi.s former allvb Any other .statesman in his 
place would almost certainly have done the same thing. 

As the Emperor had steadily refu.^cd to regain po.s- 
scssion of his lost provincc.s by renouncing his claim 
to the forfeit tribute, Hasting.s rc.^olvcd to make them 
over on certain conditions to his neighbour and ally 
the KaAvab-Wazir, who had shown liinrself a .strong 
ruler and a serviceable friend to the power he luu' 
once so rccklcssl}' detied. Shuj.'I liad roason.s of hi? 
own for seeking help from his English allies. Tiu 
money which he claimed from Ttfihmat Khdn was not 
forthcoming. On one plea and another, the Eoliilla 
leader evaded the claim*. Forgetful of the shelter 
afforded him by E/ihmat’s countrymen after the rout 
of Eaxar, the crafty "Wazir cauglit at so opportune 
a pretext for carrying out his father's schemes against 
Itohilkliand. Ho liad already persuaded Shi'di Alam 
to invest him with the office of Protector, in the room 
of Tldhmat Kh/in. It only remained for him to secure 
the countenance, if not the direct support, of his 
English neighbours. 

In answer to his proposals, made in the earlj' part 
of iyJ3, Hastings, with the full consent of his Council, 
ajirced to hold a conference with the "Wazfr. Their 
fii’st meeting took place in August at JBenares, and 

' Forrost’a ScIecHons. 

® ‘ Ho added some barefaced lying to his ov.isions.’ — Forrest. 

F 
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tlie conference lasted off and on for about a foiinicfht. 

O 

So private w ere the interv iews, that Sir Barker 
made a special grievanc e of his excl usion therefrom b 
By a covenant signed on the 7 th September, the 
districts of Kora and Allahabad were made over to 
the Wazlr for a sum of fifty lakhs — then worth more 
than half a million — payable, part dovm, the rest 
within two years. The services, whenever needful, 
of a British brigade were hii-ed out to Shuja at 
a fixed monthly charge, with a promise of forty 
lakhs for the Company at the close of the projected 
campaign 

2 Hastings’ fear of the Mar^th^s, who would certainly 
renew their raids on the first opportunity^Ms deep 
distrust of Shah Alam,^is belief in ShujA’s usefulness 
to British interests/jj'ahd his zeal for recruiting the 
Company’s finances, all conspired to lead him in the 
direction pointed out by his able but unscrupulous 
ally. In the middle of September be set off again for 
Calcutta, with the Treaty of Benares in his pocket. 
Of the twelve members of Council Sir B. Barker alone 
found any fault with the treaty. When he argued 
that the Emperor could transfer to other hands the 
powers which in 1765 he had bestowed upon the 
Company, Hastings boldly declared thay the Com- 
pany’s rule rested on no Sanads issued by the Mughal. 

‘ The sword which gave us the dominion of Bengal 
must be the instrument of its preservation; and if 
(which God forbid) it shall over cease to be ours, the 
^ Glcig, Forrest. * Auber, ilill, Gleig. 
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next proprietor •will derivo his rights of possession 
from the sanio natural chartcr,^^ 

This was the jdain English of our position in India. 
It may have suited the views of Clive and the Direc- 
tors to obtain from a titular King of Delhi a formal 
grant of jnovinecs alroad}" won b}’ the valour of their 
troops. The same show of ro.spoct for legal sanctions 
marked the Company’s later policy domi to the 
catastrophe of 1837. But the fact remains that even 
at this moment our rule in India rests ultimately, as 
it did at first, upon the sword; and Hastings' plain 
si^eaking blew aside the legal cobwebs which had 
bcOTU to overlie the fact. Dealing with the aise 
before him as a statesman bound to do the best he 
could for his cmployens, he saw the advantage of 
strengthening his one sure ally by an an-angement 
which would replenish the Companj’^'s coffers, while 
it reared a noAV bulwark against Jlarfithil aggi'cssion. 
lie held that Itohilkhand was to Oudh, both geographi- 
cally and politically, what Scotland had been to Eng- 
land before the days of Elizabeth. The Bohilltl lords 
he regar-ded as a weak but troublesome race of adven- 
turers, who had no special right to continue governing 
a country which they had proved so powerless to 
defend. It seemed to him, therefore, a thing of course 
that the task of guarding the line of the Upper Gauges 
should bo entrusted to more capable hands. 

One leading clue to Hastings’ policy may be found 
in that want of mon ey -ndiich continued to vex the 

* Aubor. 
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masters of Bengal. He owned himself doubtful of 
the judgment that might ho passed upon his acts at 
homo, where he saw ‘too much stress laid upon 
general maxims, and too little attention paid to the 
circumstances which require an exception to he made 
from them.’ But he took comfort in thinking of 
‘the accidental concoui-sc of circumstances,’ that en- 
abled him to ‘ relieve the Company in the distress of 
their aflairs ’ hj"^ means which appeared to him entirely 
harmless. ‘Such’ — ho widtcs to Sulivan — ‘was my 
idea of the Company’s distress at home, added to my 
knowledge of their wants abroad, that I should have 
been glad of any occasion to employ their forces, 
which saves so much of their pay and expenses h’ 
Fea r of tho_i\raKtthfis was another and yet more 
powerful motive for a couree of action which has since 
been often denounced, by none more eloquently than 
Macaulay himself, as a wanton aggi’cssion upon the 
innocent rulers of a well-governed and prosperous 
land. Hastings had followed with anxious eyes the 
gradual resuiTCction of the Mariitha power from the 
blood}’- field of Panipat; and his sojourn at Madras 
had eiven him a stronsr foretaste of the mischief 

O w 

which ilaratha greed, cunning, and ambition might 
work amoDfi: the distracted communities of Northern 
India, ^f the countrymen of Sivaji once gained a 
permanent footing in Bohilkhand, Oudh itself would 
soon be at their mercy, and the English might have to 
fight a despei'ate struggle for Bengal/ The innocence 

^ Gleig. 
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of the Rohilla chiefs had just displayed itself in 
negotiations with Sindhia and Holkar for objects 
dangerous to the peace of Oudh. Instead of paying 
their debt to Shujd, they were planning a raid across 
the Ganges into the countiy about Cawnpur. Instead 
of thi'iving in almost Ai'cadian bliss, the people of 
Eohilkhand were a rack-rented peasantry, living amid 
scenes of lawless strife, doomed to suffer alike from 
the exactions of their own masters and from the 
merciless raids of ubiquitous Mar^thas^. /There was 
disunion too among the EohilM leaders, some of whom 
sided with the Wazh- of Oudh, while others stood 
neutral, or very un-willingly espoused the cause of 
Edhmat Khan/* 

Hastings himself avowedly based his EohilH policy 
on high political grounds. He had ‘ long considered 
the power of the Eohillas as dangerous to that of the 
Wazir, the only useful aUy of the Company.’ A 
jealous dread of this powerful neighbour would drive 
the EohiUas at anj^ moment to join the Marathas in 
waning on the Wazir. The consequent danger to 
Oudh and Bengal could bo averted only by the con- 
quest of Eohilkhand. Our ally — he argues in the 
same Minute — would thus obtain ‘a complete, com- 
pact state shut in effectually from foreign invasion by 
the Ganges, all the way from the frontiers of Behar 
to the mountains of Tibet, while he would remain 
equally accessible to our forces . • . either for hostilities 
or protection. It would give him wealth, of which we 
* Hamilton’s Sislary of the SohiVds. 
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should partake, and give him security without any 
dangerous incrcaso of power.’ /’/Tlic bringing of the 
Wazir’s frontiers nca,rcr to, thp_.Marjithas.woirid*cor- 
tainly ‘ render liim more dependent on us, and cement 
the union more fii’mly between us^,’ 

The moment chosen by the Wazir for entering on 
the conquest of Rohilkhand was opportune. No gi'eat 
Maratlni force was present in the Gangctic Doilb to 
hinder his preliminary movements across the Ganges 
in the last weeks of 1 773. Shhh Alam had confirmed 
the grant of Allahabfid and Kora to the Wazir, and 
even ordered a body of his Mughal troops to aid that 
prineo in his campaign against the EohiJlas^. In 
March, 1774, Colonel C]}ampion’s brigade crossed the 
Karamnfisa at Shujit’s request, and in April the allied 
forces entered Rohilkhand. In accordance with the 
Treaty of Benares, Hastings had already deputed 
Middleton as political agent to Lucknow. On the 
33rd Ajn'il, 40,000 Rohill6s were r outed near K atra 
with heavj’- slaughter by Champion’s disciplined troops. 
Charge after charge was broken by the fii'e from his 
well-served guns, and the enemy turned in swift flight 
before the bayonets of his advancing infantry, most 
of whom were Sepoys. Rahmat Kh^n himself was 
among the slain. When the fight was fairly over, 
Shuja, who had been looking on from a safe distance, 
let his own soldiers loose for the work of pillage, 
which they achieved in a style that provoked loud 
murmurs from their disgusted allies. ‘ We have the 

^ Forrest’s Selections. ® Keene. 
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lionour of tlio day’ — exclaimed the latter — ‘and these 
banditti the profit.’ 

If Shiiju-ud-daulii left his brave allies to do all the 
fighting, ho did. not forget to reward them with a 
liberal share of his gains. At the end of the campaign, 
which lingered fitfully to the close of the 3’ear, Cham- 
pion’s brigade received a donation of ten lalchs and a 
half, then equivalent to .Cigo.coo; a very fair allow- 
ance for so small a force 

Faiz-ulla Khdn, who had unwillingl}' taken part in 
the war, withdrew the wrecks of the Eohillfi army 
towards the Hills. It was not till August that 
Champion’s brigade was called upon to complete its 
work. But the Eohillas were in no mood for further 
resistance. The "Wazir had already ofi'ered them 
terms of peace. As the’ir stores of food were running 
short, while Champion was nearing the mountains 
witliin which they had taken shelter, those terms 
were at last accepted by Faiz-idla Khiin, who, on 
pa^-ment of a heavj’' fine, was allowed to retain 
his father’s fief of Edmpur. His followers, to the 
number of 18,000, were permitted or compelled to 
migrate across the Ganges into the districts around 
kleerut, which had been granted to the Rohilld, 
Zabita Kh dn, as a reward for his adherence to the 
Oudh Wazir ”. 

That the conquest of Rohilkhand was stained by 
some of the cruelty and injustice so common in 
Eastern warfare, may be granted as a thing of course. 

* Stubbs’ Hislory of Hie Bengal Artillery. ^ Keene, Auber. 
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Bafc the tale of hon’or which iTacaulay, following 
Burke, has stamped deep into the popular mind, differs 
widely from recorded facts. Some villages may have 
been plundered and burned, some blood shed in pure 
wantonness, some tracts of country laid waste. 
Shuja-ud-daula was neither worse nor better than 
the average of Eastern rulers; nor was there much 
to choose between his soldiers and Hafiz E^hmat’s. 
It is folly to suppose that the new master of Eohil- 
khand would tum a rich province into a desert, or 
exterminate the very people to whose industry he 
would look for increased revenues. At one elbow he 
had Colonel Champion, at the other Hastings’ own 
agent, Middleton; both empowered to remonstrate 
freely, and the latter even to use threats, on behalf of 
humanity and fair-play. Champion was a good officer, 
whose feelings often blinded his judgment; and his 
jealousy of Middleton shaipened his readiness to 
believe all stories told against the Wazir. The com- 
plaints he forwarded to Calcutta were often at variance 
with the reporis which Hastings received from Middle- 
ton- Hastings could only remind the Colonel that he 
had various means of inclining the Waztr to the side 
of mercy, if he chose to employ them. 

The honour of the British name, as Hastings after- 
wards pleaded, w'as left in Champion’s keeping, and 
if that honour was tarnished. Champion alone could 
be held to blame h In bis letters to Middleton, tlie 


* Forrest. 
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Governor enjoins him to use all his influence on behalf 
of Ilahmat’s fainil}', to remonstrate Avith the "Wazir 
against ovciy act of cruelt}* or wanton violence to his 
now subjects, to impress him with the English abhor- 
rence of ‘ every species of inhumanity and opirrcssion,’ 
and, in the last resort, to work upon his fears of losing 
the countenance of his English allies'. 

In spreading slanders against the Wazir, Champion 
seemed to forget the part which he himself had played 
in the campaign of 1764, when, by his own shoAving, 
he helped to dcstroj* ‘upwards of 1000 villages’ in 
Shuja's territory. But for the June rains, he wrote 
complacently to Yansittart, ‘avc should have done 
very considerable more damage.’ Champion in fact 
Avas enraged AA'itli Hastings, avIio had refused not only 
to grant him unlimited control OA'er the Government 
of Oudh, but even to let his soldiers share in the 
plunder of Rohilkhand. His oavu evidence, as re- 
corded a year later, recanted or toned doAAUi many of 
his foi’mcr imputations. The eA'idence of other officers 
and a careful study of the contemporary records noAV 
fully published for the first time in Mr. Forrest’s tlu-ce 
valuable Folios, leave no ground for rational belief in 
the legend elaborated bj’ Burke and Macaulay out of 
the reckless slanders Avhich Champion fathered, and 
which Francis spread abroad". 

Fcav men of equal mark haA'e sufiered so cruelly 
as WaiTcn Hastings from the malice of personal ene- 


^ Gloig, Forrest. 
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mica, llio wild onslaughts of party orators and writers, 
and the misconceptions of one-sided critics. One 
pamplilctcor of his da}’’ coolly aflirnied that 500,000 
Rohilhl families were driven across the Jiimna, and 
that Ilohilkhand had become a barren and unpeopled 
waste. ]\Iill himself assorts that ^ nverv one wh o 
Jjorotho name of Eohillit was either butchered or 
found^Jns saiofy in flight and jn cxiloT' A'nd JVTac” 
'^aulay, InipTOVilTg on Champion,' tell^i^ ‘ more than 
fi hu ndred thousand ncopio fled from their homes to 
pollen tial jungles,’ away from the t3Tnnny of him to 
whom a Christian Government had 'sold their sub- 
stance and their blood, and the honour of their wives 
and daughters ; ’ Hastings looking on with folded 
arms ‘ while their rillagcs wore burned, their children 
butchered, and their women violated.'’ The truth, as 
we have seen, was widely difforent. The ‘ extermina- 
tion ’ of the Eohill^s — a word no longer used in its 
original sense — meant only tho expulsion of a few 
Patlrin chiefs with j 8,000 of their people from the 
lands which they or their immediato pradcccssors 
had won by tho sword. Some thousands of these 
Pathi'lns sta3md behind with Faizmlld^Khiin and other 
chiefs of tho same stock. Behind also remained nearly 
a million Hindu husbandmen, who, says Hamilton, 
were ‘ in no way affected ’ by the change of master’s, 
but who would cei'tainly have starved if tho wliolo 
country had been laid waste. Instead of looking 
carelessly on at scenes of untold outrage, Hastings 
did his best to sta3’' tho hand of a conqueror whoso 
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indifference to tlie sufferings of others was tempered 
by a keen regard for bis own interests \ 

Much blame bas been cast upon Hastings for tbe 
part taken by British troops in such a war. In 
tbe letter confirming tbe Treaty of Benares, tbe 
Directors certainly demurred to tbe employment of 
then- soldiers in a war waged between foreign poten- 
tates. But their censure rested on grounds of policy 
alone, of tbe policy which bad led them so often to 
arraign tbe warlike proceedings of their servants in 
Southern India. It is obviously unfair to judge tbe 
statesmen of tbe days of George IH by tbe ethical 
standards of our own time. Tbe moral sense of 
Hastings’ contemporaries did not restrain them from 
emplojdng Red Indians against their own countrymen 
in North America. Three years after tbe Robilla War 
an English peer declared in the House of Lords, witl 
reference to this very practice, that ‘we were justified 
in using all tbe means which God and nature bad pul 
into our bands ; ’ and Lord Chatham stood nearly 
alone in denouncing the use made of ‘ those horrible 
hell-hounds of savage war^.’ The great bulk of 
Champion’s force were Sepoys of the same race with 
those who fought for the Nawab-Wazir. The latter 
were no more savages than the Robilla Pathans ; and 
their excesses were grossly exaggerated by Champion 
and his friends. 

It has been urged by a recent writer of no 

^ Wilson’s edition of Mill, Keene, Hamilton, Gleig. 

“ Brougham’s Statesmen of George III. 
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small repute that the' attack on the Rohillas was 
* wrong in principle, for they had not provoked us V 
.But of two evils, Hastings chose the lesser. the 
VRohillds had not direetlj provoked him, their in- 
rrigues with the Mardthds were a standing danger 

I O O 

rco Bengal and Oudly^ It was better, he thought, to 
join in crushing them than to run the risk of being 
crushed himself. A strong political necessity drove 
him in self-defence into a line of action similar 
to that which English statesmen at home after- 
wards pursued towards Denmark, on two memorable 
occasions during the war with Napoleon Buona- 
parte. Hastings, moreover, felt hound in common 
justice to fight for an ally whose g ood-will had -heen 
proved by his recent conduct, and whose claims 
against. Rahmat Khan were founded on the treaty 
which an English general had pei’sonaUy helped to 
promote. In their despatch to the Directors, Hastings’ 
Council laid pardieular stress upon ' the honour of the 
Company, pledged implicitly by General Barker’s at- 
testation for the accomplishment of this treaty, and 
which, added to their alliance with the Vizier, engaged 
us to see redress obtained for the perfidy of the 
Rohillas.'’ Were their persistent breach of faith to 
our ally, and their negotiations with the common 
enemy — the Mardthas — no provocations to the part 
which Hastings played in the ensuing war ? 

' Sir A. Lvall's li'arren Ilasltnps. 
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The Regulating Act 

1773-1775 

In tlie very &-sf; year of Hastings’ Government the 
Company’s affairs were rigidly overhauled by Parlia- 
mentaiy Committees, whose enquiries resulted in Lord 
North’s Regulating Act of 1773. time, 

as Hastings wrote to the Court of Directors, /our 
constitution is nowhei'e to be traced but in ancient 
charters, which were framed for the jui'isdiction of your 
trading settlements, the rates of your exports, and the 
provision of your annual investment J No wonder 
that these proved wholly unfitted for ‘ the government 
of a great kingdom, and for the preservation of its 
riches from private violence and embezzlement.’ The 
new Act was the first serious attempt made by the 
British Legislature to set up in India a form of govern- 
ment suitable to the changed conditions of the Com- 
pany’s official work. 

The new Act ordained that each Du-eetor should 
hold office for four years, instead of one. The qualifi- 
cation for a vote in the Court of Proprietors was 
raised from .^ 5 °° .56'’iooo. No Proprietor might 
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claim more than four votes. The Governor of Bengal 
Tvas transformed into a Governor-General ; his Council 
vras reduced to four memhei's : and under theii’ joint 
control were placed the Governments of Madras and 
Bombay. The Governor-General’s salary was fixed at 
^25,000, that of each Councillor at ^■’10,000 a year. 
A Supreme Court of Judicature, consisting of a Chief 
Justice and three puisne judges, was to administer 
English law Aom Calcutta for all British subjects in 
the provinces ruled by the Governor-GeneraL Copies 
of all civil and military despatches received at the 
India House were to be forwarded within a fortnight 
to certain members of the ilinistiy, for their informa- 
tion if they chose to read them, but not for their final 
orders thereon. The Company were secured in aU 
their commercial privileges, including the trade in 
salt, betel-nut, and tobacco. As a mark of public 
confidence, Hastings was appointed Governor-General. 
The clamours of the India House against these new 
curtailments of their chartered rights were presently 
allayed by a loan of .^1.400,000 from the national 
exchequer. 

Of the new Councillors, one only, Kichard BarweU, 
had belonged to Hastings’ old CounciL The other 
three. General Clavering, Colonel Moirson, and Philip 
Francis, were selected in England by Lord Hoith’s 
Ministry for the manifest purpose of moulding the 
policy of the Indian Government in accordance with 
the views of Parliament and the Crown. Even if 
BarweU were to follow Hastings’ lead, the nominees of 
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the Ministry might safely he ti-usted to get the upper 
hand in a governing body where each member would 
have an equal vote. For the vice of the old system 
re-appeared in the new; and the first Governor- 
General of British India found his hands tied yet 
moi’e effectively than the erewhile Governor of Ben- 
gal. The new Councillors were formally enjoined to 
cultivate aU good- will and harmony in the discharge 
of their appointed duties. But the sequel was soon 
to show what sorb of value they attached to a form 
of words so little consonant with their own prejudices, 
or with the spirit of some other rules laid down for 
their especial guidance. 

.“^he Act of 1773 may be said in fact to have settled 
nothing save the right of Parliament to control the 
political management of the Company’s affairs. It 
certainly curtailed in various ways the powers and 
patronage of the Couri of Directors. It improved 
the internal economy of Leadenhall Street. It applied 
to British subjects in India those regular piinciples of 
law and justice which prevailed at home. / Put it 
served only to inflame, instead of allaying, the old 
conflict of rival authorities and imsettled jurisdictions; 
it reduced the Governor-General to a mere cipher, 
threw aU his foreign policy out of gear, and gave 
birth to a long and violent quarrel between the Cal- 
■ cutta Council and the Supreme Court. The machinery 
designed for ‘ the better government of India ’ was all 
there ; but the means of putting it together, and the 
power to make it work properly, had been forgotten. 
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The new Councillors sailed for India in April, 1774. 
Another ship which started on the same day carried 
out the Chief Justice, Sir Elijah Impey, and his three 
colleagues, Chambers, Hj-dc, and Lemaistre. The 
two ships kept near each other throughout the voyage. 
Several of the party took with them their wives and 
daughters. Of the three Councillors, Clavcring , who 
was also appointed Commander-in-Chief, was an 
honest, hot-headed soldier, who had led the attack on 
Guadeloupe in i 759 i whose Pailiamentary in- 
fluence had raised him into favour with the King and 
Lord North. ‘ He brought’ says Hastings, ‘ strong 
prejudices witl^him, a^ be receives all his intellig ence 
from men whose aim or interest it is to inc rease thos e 
prejudices.’ The Hon. George Monson had fought 
in Indian campaigns on the Coast, and borne a 
prominent part in the conquest of Manilla in 1762. 
He appears to have been a. man_of sma ll intellect, 
arrogant, ra sh, sel f-willed, hut easi l y led by those who 
paid him the needful deference. Last of the trium- 
virate, hut far the first for intellect, ability, culture, 
and force of character, comes Philip Francis, who had 
been for some years_chief, clerk in.,the War Office, aiM 
has now been. identified by_ competent judges with 
the a uth or of the once famous ‘Letters of Junius.’ 

Macaulay, in his well-known description of that 
vitriolic satuist, has, according to Herman Merivale, - 
the biographer of Francis, given us a perfect like- 
ness of Francis himself. ‘Junius wa^ clearly a man 
nbt"' destitute of real patriotism and magnanimity. 
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a man whoso vices •were not of the sordid kind. But 
he must also have been a man in the highest degree 
arrogant and insolent ; a man prone to malevolence, 
and prone to the on'or of mistaking his malevolence 
for public virtue. “ Docst thou well to bo angiy 1 ” was 
the question asked in old time of the Hebrew prophet. 
.«\nd he answered, “ I do well.” This was evidently 
the temper of Junius; and to this cause wo attribute 
the savage ci’uelty which disgraces several of his 
letters. No man is so merciless ns he who, under a 
strong delusion, confounds his antipathies with his 
duties^.’ Sferivalo himself speaks of his ‘proud, 
unaccommodating spirit,’ while Sir James Stephen 
adds ‘ falsehood, treachery, and calrain}’- ’ to the list 
of his dai'kcr traits. Francis’ -Jntfngnant nature, his 
keen, vci-satile intellect, his arrogant self-esteem, his 
strong prepossessions, his combative mstincts, his 
crafty daring, his wrong-headed zeal for any cause 
that took his fancy, all these quabties marked him 
out as a leader in the long and furious struggle into 
which his party were about to drag the Governor- 
General of Bengal. 

Friendly letters from Hastings awaited each of the 
Councillors and Judges on their arrival at JMadi’as. 
To one only of the number, his old school-fellow Sir 
Elijah Impey, he wrote without reserve, as rejoicing 
at ‘ the prospect of seeing so old a friend,’ on whose 
support he might safely reckon in ‘the peculiar 
circumstances ’ of his new position. On the 19th 
^ Merivalo’s Memoirs of Sir F. Francis, vol. ii. 

G 
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Octobe r, J 774i the -^’holo party landed at Chdndp^l 
Glidt, after a narrow escape from sbipweek at the 
Sandbeads. The hour w as noon, a nd s ome of the 
party gi-uniblcd at the beat, the confusion, and the 
lack of inilitaiy parade. But the landing was duly 
heralded by a s al ute of seventeen guns^ and the 
absence of troops was owing, as Hastings said, to the 
distance of the landing-place from Fort William’. 
An officer of Hastings’ staff conducted the whole 
party to the Govcrnor-Gencrars own house at Ahplir, 
where he himself and most of his old colleacrues stood 
prepai'cd to welcome them with all befitting coui-tesy 
and re.spoct. The new Councillors, however, made 
but a cold return to greetings which they were in no 
mood to construe in a fail- and friendly spirit. 

On the following da}’’ the new Council met to read 
the letter of instructions sent out by the Com’t of 
Dii-ectors for their behoof, ^he Governor-General 
and his colleagues were enjoined to act harmoniously 
together for the general goodj and for the peaceful 
advancement of the Company’s interests, financial 
and political. A separate Board of Trade was to be 
established. The military outlay must be kept within 
certain limits. Enquiry must be made into past abuses 
and oppressions. The land revenue system, as worked 
by Hastings, was to be let alone, and all corTespondence- 
with the country-powers might be left to the Governor- 
General, on condition that the letters were duly laid 
before his Council..^' 

^ Meriyale, Busteed. 
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As Barwell had not yet returned to Calcutta, the 
Council adjourned for business until the 24th, when 
BarweU took his seat at the Board. On this occasion, 
Hastings laid hefoi'c his colleagues a clear and concise 
review of his past administration. The first part of 
the Minute was received without any sign of dis- 
sent. But his acco unt o fjihe ^Treat y of B e nares „and 
the'Bohilla War at once hi'ought out the. Jatent 
hostility of the Francis faction. Then bui’st forth on 
Hastings’ head a storm which was destined to rage 
against him long after his fii’st assailants had died or 
returned home. Monson called on the Governor- 
General to produce all the letters which had passed 
between him and his agent at Lucknow. Hastings 
declared that no power on earth could authorise him to 
give up letters written in the sti’ictest confidence, how- 
ever willingly he would furnish aU extracts heai-ing on 
matters of public interest. BarweU loyally stood by 
his old chief in refusing obedience to an ex post facto 
law thus suddenly sprung upon them^. 

But the new CounciUors, eager for the fray, and 
confident in the goodness of their cause, would take 
no denial, nor stoop to any compromise, however fak. 
Striking at Hastings through his agentfthey promptly 
voted the recaU of Middleton from Lucknow, appoint- 
ing Champion to act in his steadV This was the first 
blow dealt by Lord North’s emissaries against their 
nominal chief, in a quarrel which, as J\Iacaulay puts it, 
‘after distractingBritish India, was renewed in England, 
^ Forrest. “ Auber. 
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and inwMcli alltlie most eminent statesmen and orators 
of the age took active part on one or the other side.’ 

Soon after Middleton’s recall, his place was per- 
manently filled by Bristow, the nominee of the do- 
minant majoiity in Council. Champion was ordered 
to withdraw his brigade forthwith from Eohilkhand, 
and to enforce speedy payment of all moneys due from 
the Wazir, under a threat of removing the British 
troops from Oudh itself. The very men who had just 
been denouncing the Treaty of Benares and inveighing 
against the wickedness of the Rohilla War, saw no 
inconsistency in reaping the solid fruits of a policy 
which stank in their fine nostrils; In vain did 
Hastings bring all the weight of his reasoning and 
his skilled experience to bear against measures which 
tended to upset his best-laid schemes, to destroy his 
influence with neighbouring princes, and to dishonour 
him in the eyes of his own subjects^, ^is opponents, 
with the reins in their own hands, seemed wholly 
incapable of behaving with common fairness, or even 
with common decency.^.' At the customary meetings 
of Council, Hastings and BarweU might plead never 
so earnestly for delay, for further enquiry, for the 
deference due to ofiicial experts; they might record 
their weighty protests against the acts of colleagues 
whose ignorant rashness equalled their self-conceit. 
But Clavering, Monson, and Francis gave little heed 
to arguments and appeals which commanded only two 
votes in a Council of five. /Mercy and modesty were 


* Forrest. 
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{Kju.'illy uiihiiown (o VltiHp Fninci's. who n r‘‘nl for 
n (Irts^inp" wropps Jfcnu'd Imt to nuilc" liiin Un: nioic 
hiijtlnoiil'F, nj)il who wn>l<! to Olivo nr, if ho ninno 
oiitihi ho tni:-*'' <1 to rnvc llonpnl from nihu*'. t^’lnvorinp 
niul Mon'-nn miphi room lo {.fnml forlh nr- lon'Ion, in 
t])o ptrifo now rnpinir, hut thoy won* ronlly n*- olny 
in tho hnsn!.', of n juitfor wlio ):now liow (o iimtihl 
thorn f<<r tho fiirthoniiiC', <,f l,j.; own omh;. 

I'.oforo tlio oJo.'-o of 177.1 il)o C<iiinoihroc.m In Fort 
Willinm — tin: m w Foil which t-livo lirnl hopun to huild 
n little lower <lown tin- riv<T in 17,77 — "'/ns hcoomo 
the icojin of liitti-r nn<i prolonp. d dih’-oindmi’’', which 
rciniinloii lin'd inpr uf hi-, unjih-rnniit c'X]!( rioinv‘! in 
tin- di'ixr of Vnn^'ilt.'irt'j, rule. Tin* insult-s ho liinl to 
jitit tij) with ninl:l<''l «h-'p inn nnturoni once protnl, 
.••om-itivo. nii'i hindlv. Stunotiinos lie thought of Icnv- 
inp the liojil to liis jiitiho-s opponents. Ihit/lii.s .'-on.'-c 
of duty to his cniployero’, n proud coii,''ciou.sncss of hi.s 
own dc.‘ni-ts, nnd ri clinpinp hcliof in J.ord Norths 
app.'i-ivnt fn<'inilinf’,‘’'s, docidcl him lo renuiin at his 
])onding tho issuo of his njijicals to the Directors 
und their friends. 

Meanwhile liis temper, naturally (juielr, mu.st have 
been .«orcIy tried at the Council-meetings, wlicro every 
net of his government was reviewed in a cjijttious spirit 
by colleague.s who.se zeal for reforming nbu.se.s seemed 
to s])end it.self on their I’rc.sident alone. "Whoever 
else wa.s right, Ilaslings was always found to bo in 
the WJong. ‘We three arc king,’ said Francis; and 
* Merivnio, 
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veiy ]ou(l]y did llic fact proclaim itself to 
astonished citizens of Calcutta. The Chief Justice 
his letters to Lord Thurlovr, bitterly complainec 
‘tho hauicur, insolence, and .superior airs of autho 
•which the members of the new Council use to 
Court h’ /Bastings fought them with patient cour; 
•^veck after -week, in speeches. Minutes, protests, ; 
earnest letters to friends and official patrons at ho 
Both parties indeed kept up an incessant fire 
•written documents against each other, both in 
Council-room and in their private dwellings. In 
war of Minutes, the Governor-General was more tl 
a match for his assailants, but the latter could apj 
to much more powerful ftiends at home-, 

MTien the -violence of the majority passed all bom 
of endurance, Hastings and BarweU would save th 
dignity by Jearing the Council-room for that day. I 
nothing checked the headlong pugnacity of the triu 
-virate. They never lost a chance of wounding th 
President’s pride, ignoring his authority, or undo! 
his work. Almost every detail of his past policy v 
sho-wn up as a crime or a blunder by the men w 
had been specially warned to work harmoniously •wi 
their future colleagues.-^ The extent of their ranee 
against the Governor-General may be measured 
their mode of pressing their enquiry into the cirem 
stances "of the Eohilla War, and by the tenour of thi 
dealings with the ruler of OndL^ The officers 
Champion’s force were invited to bear -witness agair 

^ Impey’s IXemoirs of Sir Ziijah ’ Forrest 
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ilic iiinn wlio Imd sold flieir services to a rntliless 
tyrant. Colonel Leslie deeHnc<l to answer for the 
opinions of ihe army a.s to the moral elmracter of the 
late war. Tlie evidence of Lc.slic and Ifannay was all 
in favour of (he accn.'jcd. 

Lafllcd at one point, the three inrpiiMtors at- 
faclccd anolhor, to nearly ns little piirpo.se. There was 
no evidence of the c.nieltie.s imputed to (he W’azir. Of 
the Jlohilltis and their real character they learned many 
tiling.^ which should have constrained them Inrgelj’ to 
modify their former mi.sconceptions. But no amount 
of new facts could stay them in their furious career. 
They even found matter fora fresh charge against their 
IVc.sidcut in the handsome donation which Shujti had 
bestowed ujion Champion's troops. And, in spite of 
all the evidence before them, they denounced him to 
the Bireclora as one who had waged war with ‘an 
innocent nation,’ and countenanced some of the worst 
atrocities committed by his ally’. 

As if to proclaim the essential pettiness of their 
motives, tho three Councillors flavoured their despatch 
of November 30 with complaints of the scant courtesy 
shown them on their first arrival. They had been 
stinted of their proper .salute, no troops were drawm. 
out to greet them, Mr. Ilnstings had received them 
at bis piivalo house instead of the Council-chamber. 
Then there was undue delay in issuing the new 
commissions, and tho ceremony of proclaiming tho 
new Government was marked by tho absence of 
* Auber, Forrest. 
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■befitting parade. Between the first and the second 
meeting of the Council the members were left ‘in the 
most anxious, not to say disgraceful, situation^.’ This 
careful harping on small grievances, most of which 
were gi'oundlcss and all alike frivolous, marks the 
temper in which the Clavering faction entered on 
their official tasks. 

To ShujJi-Tid-dauhi the new policy of the Calcutta 
Council seemed like a rending of all the tics that 
bound him to his English neighbours. For some 
years past he had stood firmly by his alliance with 
the power Avli^ch had spared him in 1765- 
Hastings he had conceived a strong personal attach- 
ment, which reflected itself in his intercourse with 
the British Resident at Lucknow. When Middleton 
showed him his letter of recall, the Wazir burst into 
tears over a step which seemed to betoken some 
hostile purpose towards himself. There are some 
grounds for thinking that his death, in the following 
January, may have been hastened by the sudden 
change of policy in Calcutta. He left behind him 
a letter imploring the Governor-General to extend 
to his son the friendship he had always shown for 
the father. 

With these last wishes of the dying piince, Hastings 
strove hard to comply. But the foreign policy of his 
Government had whoUy passed out of his control. 
Francis and his colleagues hastened to brush away 
all existing treaties with Oudh, and to enforce their 

• Auber. 
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own conditions upon the new "Wnzir, Asaf-ud-diuilil. 
Their agent Bristow, with whom they Jield the same 
kind of correspondence which they liad so iatcl}- 
condemned in the case of IJasfings, threw himself 
with pliant eagerness into nil their plans. Li vain 
did Hastings and Harwell jdead for the fair ohscrvaiico 
of former treaties and for the personal rights of the 
young M'azir, ns heir to his fallier's throne and pro- 
perty. In vain did A.saf-ud-dnul.^i protest against 
demands which saddled his kingdom with new bur- 
dens, and robbed him of the very means of ennying 
on his government. Before the end of ^^ay, 1775, he 
had sigmed a new treaty, which transferred to the 
Company the revenue-rights over Chait Singh’s Be- 
nnrc.s domains, and raised 1)3' 50,000 rupees a month 
the subsid3- his father had paid for the British garrison 
in Oudh. At the same tinie he bound himself to pa3’' 
off, with all speed, the balance of his father’s debt 
to the Company. 

Besides these hard conditions, with his own arm}’’ 
mutinous for long arrears of pn3', the helpless 3’outh 
was forced to surrender to his father’s widow ncarl3' 
the whole of the two millions sterling which Shujd 
had stored up in his treasuiy' for use in times of 
public need. Neither in law nor in fact had the 
Queen-mother an}" right to a share of this large 
treasure. She alrcad}' possessed a jagJdv, or landed 
estate, which 3’ielded her fift}" thousand pounds a 
3’ear. But she claimed the two millions also under 
a -will w'hich was never produced ; and her son was 
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frightoncci by Bristow into signing away his right 
to threo-fourths of liis lawful propci*ty. 

Hastings steadily refused his sanction to acts which 
he was utterly powerless to forbid. Even the Direc- 
tors dcmun'cd at first to the notion that their treaties 
with Oudh had expired with the death of Shujil-ud- 
daulfi h But their sense of justice soon gave place to 
the satisfaction derived from ‘the new improvement 
in their financial prospects. In December, 1776, they 
j-ecorded their ‘ entire approbation ’ of a bargain which 
appeared to promise them ‘ solid and permanent ad- 
vantages.’ Among the first fruits of the treaty thus 
forced upon the now 'Wazir was an alarming mutiny 
of his unpaid soldiers, which could not be quelled 
without the shedding of much blood. 

Meanwhile the Governor-General was trying bard 
to set himself right with the powers at home. He 
sent Lord North a copy of all his correspondence 
with Middleton. To his friends at the India House and 
among the Proprietors he wrote in a strain of anxious 
pleading for their support against the malice and the 
wrong-doing of his foes in India. ‘ There are many 
gentlemen in England’ — ^he writes in AprO, i 775 > 
his confidential agents, Graham and Macleane— ^ who 
have been eye-witnesses of my conduct. For God’s 

sake, call ^on_.them__to_dra>v.jmy__tru_e portrait, .for 
the devil is not so black as these fellows have painted 
me ... If I am not deceived, there is not a man in , 
Calcutta, scarce in Bengal, unconnected with Cla- 

» Mill. 
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vonng nnrl liip nsKorintt'?, who (Iocs not cxccrnt-c tlioir 
condticl nnd iinito in wishes for iny success agninst. 
tlicni.’ Some weeks earlier he had notified to both 
these gentlemen his resolution to return home 'on the 
first ship of the next season.' if the Director.? .should 
disapprove of the Denare.s Treaty or of the Rohilhi 
War. and ‘ mark an evident disinclination ’ towards 
him. Tlii.s announcement ho left them free to make 
such use of as they might think proper. By the 
middle of Jfay. things had happened which camsed 
Ha.'-tings to change hi.s mind and withdraw from his 
agents the discretion given them in ^^nrch lie 
determined at all ha7.ard.s to await the issue of his 
further appeal, ‘believing it impos.siblo that men 
whose actions are so frantic can be permitted to 
remain in charge of .so important a tru.st.’ This 
change of purpose wa.s well known to his colleagues, 
for Francis writes in November to Lord Barrington 
that ‘Mr, Uastings i.s determined, at all events, to 
hold it out until the return of the answer to my first 
letters*.' 

Writing bj' the same mail to the Chairman of the 
Company', Francis advised him to recall Bairn’cU 
rather than Hastings : ‘ You had better keep this 
man, who has some parts and considerable experi- 
ence.’ By that time he had learned to correct his 
first impressions of ‘ this man’s ’ character and abili- 
ties. But six months earlier the position for Hastings 
had become wellnigh intolerable. His opponenfs 
* Gloig. * Ilorivalo. 
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had stripped him even of his patronage. Beyond the 
management of the revenues and such other business 
as none of }iis coileagues ventured to take in hand, 
lie was littlp_ better than a clerk in his„ masters' 
service. His counti^Tnen in Calcutta saw with won- 
dering sympathy the political effacement of their 
nominal head. Many of the natives, with their usual 
readiness to desert the weak, had begun to play into 
the hands of the Francis faction, who were bent, as 
Hastings said, on raking up ‘ out of the dirt of 
Calcutta ’ any bits of scandal which might serve to 
blacken his good name. Every one who sought to 
cuny favour with the triumvirate, or to pay off a 
grudge against the Governor-General, found in the 
new Council greed}’^ listeners to his tale. Ho story 
was too absurd, no informer too vile, no means too 
crooked, for the ends they wrought at under the guise 
of zeal for the public welfare. 

An Indian Government, says Macaulay, ‘has only 
to let it be understood that it wishes a particular 
man to be ruined, and in twenty-four hours it will 
be furnished with grave charges, supported by de- 
positions so full and circumstantial that any person 
unaccustomed to Asiatic mendacity would regard them 
as decisive. It is well if the signature of the destined 
victim is not counterfeited at the foot of some illegal 
compact, and if some treasonable paper is not slipped 
into a hiding-place in his house.’ 
i There is no need to accuse Francis and his colleagues 
^^suboming false witness against their chief. It is 
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cnotigli to linow tliat tlioir ignorant raslincps made 
tlicin an easy prey to tlio knaves wlio traded on 
their notorious enmity towards tlie CJovcrnor-Gcncral. 
In tlieir search for evidence of Hastings’ wickedness 
they clutched at any falsehood which came to hand. 



CHAPTER VU 
Hastings Agonistes 

1775-1777 

Foremost among the crows who were now pecking 
at the wounded eagle was Hastings’ old enemy, Nanda- 
Kum^i’. That wily Brdhman saw the right moment 
for taking full revenge on the man who had more than 
once exposed and thwarted his mischievous intrigues. 
On the iith March, 1775, he delivered into Francis’ 
hands a letter which, at Nanda-KumJlr’s request, was 
laid next day before the Council. It was handed in un- 
opened, but Francis owned that he had some inkling of 
its general purport. The writer charged the Governor- 
General with various acts of fraud, corruption, and 
oppression. Hastings was openly accused of taking 
biibes from the Manni Begam, of sharing in the 
plunder amassed by Raza Kh^n, and of procuring that 
officer’s acquittal in return for another large bribe. 
In a second letter, which reached the Council on the 
13th, Nanda-Kumdr asked leave to be heard in person 
at the Board, and to bring witnesses forward in sup- 
port of his charges. 

Monson moved that the R^jd should appear be- 
fore the Board and produce his evidence. Hastings 
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indignantly denied the right of his colleagues to enter 
into charges coming from a source so foully tainted. 
The triumvirate insisted on their demand. Hastings 
vehemently protested against so gi’oss an insult to his 
office and himself. His colleagues, if they chose, might 
form themselves into -a Committee of Enquiry. But 
he utterly refused to accept for bis judges the men 
who were really his accusers, or acknowledge in any 
way their right to bring such matters before the Board. 
He ‘could not suffer the dignity of the First Magistrate 
of this Government to be debased, by sitting to be 
arraigned as a criminal at the Council Board of which 
he was the President by the man of character so 
notoriously infamous as that of Raja Nanda-Kumdr.’ 
Barwell demanded that the whole question should 
be referred to the Supreme Court. But the trium- 
virate were above all considerations of justice, decency, 
and common sense. At length Hastmgs broke up the 
meeting for that day, and quitted the Council-chamber, 
followed by his one supporter, Barwell 

That a Governor-General in such a strait could not 
have acted otherwise, with any regard for the dignity 
of his office, no sane person will now deny. And yet 
one grave historian, writing long afterwards, had the 
courage to contend that Hastings’ ‘ eagerness to stifle, 
and his exertions to obstruct enquiry, on all occasions 
where his conduct came under complaint, constituted 
in itself an article of proof, which added materially to 
the weight of whatever came against him from any 
' Auber, Gleig, Forrest. 
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other source It is from passages like this, which 
abound in James klill’s History, that we learn how 
much of gross unfairness may be covered by an air 
and tone of severe impartiality. 

It was lato in the afternoon when Hastino-s and 

O 

Barwell withdrew from the stormy debate. Uonson 
and Francis at once voted Clavering into the empty 
chair, and Nanda-Kumfir was summoned before the 
mock Council. He produced a letter from the Manni 
Begam, in which Hastings figm-ed as the receiver of 
presents from that lady at the hands of Nanda-Kumdr 
himself. The signature was found to differ widely 
from that of a letter sent by her a few days back 
to Sii' John D’Oyly of the Secretariat. The seal, how- 
ever, appeared to be the Begam’s own. A message to 
Hastings failed to bring him back ; and the triumvi- 
rate, in spite of his absence, the lateness of the hour, 
and the lack of real proof, hastened to pass their judg- 
ment on the case. They found Hastings guilty of 
taking presents from the Begam to the value of 
£35,000; and they ordered him to repay that sum 
forthwith into the public treasury -. 

The Governor-General refused to obey any order 
issued by a Court whose right to try such cases he 
utterly disowned. The letter itself he pronounced 
a palpable forgery, a fact which the Begam herself 
ere long attested. Meanwhile, fresh charges were laid 
before the Council by the Ban! of Bardwan, by an 
' emissary from the young Nawab of Bengal, and by 
* Mill. “ Auber, Forrest. 
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other %Tor5lM‘ppcrs of (ho n^siiijr Pim. Sojno of (heso 
pfruck nt ITnstings through Iuk own coiintr^'tnon : 
(li-nut. an noroiintant, and the two Fowkes, father 
and Fon. One ol'FCuro native necupf’d liiin of cni- 
1>e7,~.ling the greater jiarl of the palnry paynide to tlie 
2'auidiir of ]Iuglf. No evidence of real weight wna 
adduced in any instance ; and yet llic triumvirate 
recorded their firm conviction that there was ‘no 
ppecioF of peculation from which tlie ITonoumlde 
(iovcrnor-Genoml has thought it roaponnldo to ah- 
Ftain.’ They deliherately charged him with having 
liy Huch mean? alone amaspcd a fortune of forty lakhs 
of rupees in two years and a half. 

Thrice in that month of March did Hastings hreak 
up a Council-meeting, rather than hear the indignity 
of presiding at his own trial. ‘ Tlie trumpet has been 
sounded/ ho writes on the 2.5lh, ‘and the whole 
host of informers will soon crowd into Calcutta with 
theircomplaiiiLs and ready depositions. Nunda-lCmmir 
holds his darh.dr in complete state — sends for Ziimfn- 
d.drs and their vakils — coaxing and threatening them 
for complaint.s, which no doubt ho will get in abun- 
dance, besides what he forges for himself.’ Clavering 
and his colleagues spent their days in rummaging 
official papers, interviewing accusers, examining wit- 
nesses, and jotting down the evidence thus elicited. 
Tlie business of taking notes and formulating charges 
devolved upon Francis, whose sldJful pen was busy 
weaving a rare web of lies, assumptions, and innuen- 
does, for the ruin of a Governor whose place he already 

H 
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aspired to fill. ‘Was it for tbis,’ asked Hastings, 
‘ that the legislature of Great Britain formed the new- 
system of government for Bengal, and armed it vith 
powers extending to every part of the British Empire 
in India ^ 1 ’ 

Even Hastings’ resolute spirit quailed for a moment 
at the prospect Avhich lay before him. We have seen 
how at this time he wrote to Lord North pressing 
either for his immediate recall, or for some clear token 
of that Minister’s continued support. But the despon- 
dent mood Avas not to last long. MTiile Francis was 
exulting in the near success of his schemes for sup- 
planting his only rival, and Nanda-Kumdr was tasting 
the sweets of gratiflod revenge, they little knew what 
an under-current of disaster Avas ere long to suck the 
latter down for over. In the crisis of his fortunes, the 
Governor-General turned for help to the Supreme 
Court. On the 1 1 th April, 1 775, a charge of conspiracy 
Avas lodged in Court against the Brdhman, the elder 
FoAvke, and one or two of their abettors. They 
Avere accused of compelling Kamdl-ud-clin, a revenue- 
faimer, to bear false Avitness against the Governor- 
General. After a long and careful enquiry, Fowke 
and Nanda-Kumar were bound over to take their trial, 
and Hastings to prosecute them, at the next assizes. 
Claveiing and his allies proved their respect for the 
judges and for their oaati dignity by paying Nanda- 
Kumar the unusual compliment of a formal visit at 
his own house. 


’ Auber, Merivale, Gleig. 
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I'ut ^i-nicpis w.’i>5 nhvntly «l('^ging t1ic BrAlunnii'p 
ptC‘P'5. 0)1 the 6th r\Tp.y, Nnmlu-Kinnar %vns clinrgcd 
heforo Lcinnipfrc, thf pitting inngistrntc of Cnlcntfn, 
•with ohLnining n Inrgo puin of mono}' from a clciul 
man's cstato In* moans of a forgtal bond. Tlic 
ncciiPcr %vas an attorney namcvl Mohan ri'n'-fid. 
I-emaistrc and Hyde went through tiic case together. 
After an enquiry which la.stcd all da}', lliey com- 
mitted the accused to jail for liial on a folonionc 
cliargo. 

Tlic idow which fell .«o suddenly on the old nreh- 
jdotter had in fact been hanging over him for more 
than a year past. It has been clenrl}' shown by Sir 
James Stephen that ever since March, 1774. Mohan 
Pra.'-dd had been trying to get hold of certain docii- 
monts c.cscntial for the opening of his case, Tlic.-^e 
documents wcio then lod'^cd in the Mayor’s Court, to 
which he applied in vain for their surrender. M'hen 
the new Suprcirie Court was set up in the room of the 
older tribunal, Iklohan Pras.'id renewed his applications 
with belter .success, and about the end of April, 1775, 
the needful documents pas.scd into the hand.s of 
Isanda-Kumdr's old enemy, who lost no time in tui'u- 
ing them to account’. 

Dui'ing tho month that elapsed between the ari'c.st 
and the trial of Nanda-Kumfir, his patrons in the 
Council pursued their old tactics with relentless zeal. 
Because the Manni Begam disowned her letter to 
Nanda-Kumdr, they found a pretext for turning her 
* Sir J. Sloplicn'fl Kunccnuir and Inipq/, 
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out of her office and appointing Raji Gurdas in her 
stead. The post of Ndlb Siibah "was revived for the 
benefit of Muhammad Raza Khfm. In the teeth of 
Hastings’ protests thej' conferred hliildts, or robes of 
honour, upon the Rfini of Rardwan and her infant 
son. In their letters to the Directors they expressed 
theii* belief in Nanda-Kumfir’s innocence, hinted at 
Hastings’ complicity in the matter, and accused the 
judges of treating the prisoner with needless cruelty 
before his trial. They demanded that he should be 
enlarged on bail. They scolded Impey for questioning 
the wisdom of their interference on behalf of their 
imprisoned friend. Nanda-Kumilr had complained to 
the Council of the injury done by his imprisonment 
to his caste; and the Council had taken it upon 
themselves to enquire into the matter before re- 
ferring it to the Supreme Court. The Judges refused 
to let him out on bail; but Impey sent his own 
physician to see the prisoner, and did bis best with 
the help of certain Pandits to remove all difficulties 
raised on the score of caste. Meanwhile, Has^gs 
wrote to Graham and Macleane the letter of May i8 , in 
which he revoked his former instructions, and declared 
himself resolved to await the issue of his last appeal 
to the home Government. T he fa ct tlmt ‘ the old 
gentleman was in jail, and in a fairway to be hanged,’ 
might well encourage him to stand his gi'ound, pending 
a reply to the scathing sentences in which he exposed 
the peisistent malice of men who, after making him 
‘the butt of unceasing persecution for these seven 
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months past/ had finally blackened his honest efibrts 
to justify himself. ‘ This is the very -wantonness 
of oppression; it is like putting the man to the 
rack, and exclaiming against him for struggling 
with his tormentors ; while rewards are held out 
publicly to those who will offer themselves as my 
accusers 

On the 8th June, 1775, in the height of the hot 
season, Nanda-Kumilr was an-aigned before a Court 
of four judges, headed b}'^ Impej’’, with a full English 
jury, on charges capital according to English law. 
Two English barristers defended the prisoner. 
Throughout the trial, which lasted eight long days, 
the judges wore their wigs, and retired, it is said, 
three or four times dailj’’ to change their linen. The 
trial lasted until 4 A.M. of the i6th, when a verdict of 
guilty was brought in. With the entme concurrence 
of his fellow-judges, Impey sentenced the convicted 
forger to death. 

It might have been expected that some of the Raja’s 
powerful friends would have made a strong effort to 
save the life of a man whom they had lately held in 
such high esteem. Francis was ready at first to do 
something on his behalf, but Clavering and Monson 
flatly refused to meddle in a business which had no 
bearing on their public duties One of the jurymen 
signed the only petition for a respite which ever 
reached the Supreme Comt. Francis himself took no 
notice of the piteous appeal for help which Nanda- 
* Stephen, Impey, Auher. “ Stephen. 
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Kum^ir addressed to him on the last day of July h 
A petition from the convict was handed to Clavering 
on the 4th August, hut he took care to know nothing 
of its contents until after the sentence had been 
carried out. And Avhen the petition came to he laid 
before the Council, it was Francis who first de- 
manded that the paper should be burnt by the com- 
mon hangman, as containing a manifest libel on the 
judges 2. 

On the morning of the oth August, 1775, Nanda- 
Kumdr was hanged on the klaidan outside Calcutta. 
He underwent his doom with a quiet courage and 
dignitj’- not uncommon at such moments among his 
countrymen. A detailed account of the execution, 
written at the time by Slacrabie, the Sherifi" of 
Calcutta, a brother-in-law and a faithful follower of 
Philip Francis, was afterwards to furnish Burke and 
Elliot with a theme for much furious invective, and 
to become the groundwork for some splendid passages 
in Macaula3’'’s well-Iaiown essay. Burke was never ' 
weary of proclaiming that Hastin gs had m urdered 
Nanda-Kumar by the hands of Sir Elijah Impey. 
]\Iacaulay, with far less excuse for his evil-speaking, 
brands Impey with the foul fame of Jeffreys, and 
declares that none but idiots and biograph ers can 
doubt that Hastings was ‘the real mover_ in the . 
business,’ even while he doubts whether Nanda-Eumar’s 
death can justlj’- be reckoned among Hastings’ ci'imes. 

A recent writer, Mr. Beveridge, tries in vain to show 

* Mei'ivale. ^ Impey. 
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that the Governor-General did conspire with Impey 
to murder his ancient foe 

It is true that Hastings had been driven into a 
comer, and it is certain that some men in his position 
would not have scrupled to save themselves from 
utter ruin by foul means. But if past character counts 
for anything, Warren Hastings was not the man to 
screen himself from any show of complicity in one 
crime by the deliberate commission of another. Full 
weight at least is due to his solemn declaration, made 
on oath before the judges, that he had never, directlj’’ 
or indirectly, countenanced or forwarded the prosecu- 
tion for forgery against Handa-Kumar. Hobody in 
Calcutta, not even in Hastings’ Council, seems to 
have directl}’- impugned the justice of the verdict, or to 
have plainly hinted that the Governor-General took 
any part in the prosecution: for Francis’ letter of 
August 7, to Admiral Hughes -, deals only in cunning 
innuendoes which the reader may interpret as he 
will. 

Biographers may sometimes be foolish ; but so are 
critics who jump to rash conclusions from premises 
however specious. Because Kanda-Kumar's death 
may have removed a viper out of Hastings’ path, 
post hoc need not therefore be translated propter hoc. 
There is no valid evidence to support this view- 
Sir James Stephen, who-is neither an idiot nor a 
biographer, but a high Judicial authority on the Jawef 
evidence and the criminal law, has gone more deeplp 

1 BeTeridges Trial c/MalidrdJa Kanda-Kumdr. ’ 
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carefully, and impartially, than any other writer, past 
or present, into all the documents hearing on the 
trial of Nanda-Kumar, and has recorded judgment in 
favour alike of Impey and the Governor-General. 
The he thinks, was fairl y_ tried and justly 

condemned from the judges’ point of view, while 
Impey in particular treated him on the whole with 
marked leniency. As for Hastings’ share in the 
business. Sir J. Stephen finds that it amounted to 
none at aU. There is no evidence whatever to shoAV 
that he had any hand in the prosecution, or that he 
did anything to ensure the prisoner’s fate 

We have seen how Clavering and his colleagues 
became in fact consenting parties to what Elliot, 
twelve years afterwards under Francis ’ prompting, 
called the_ judicml jnurder of_ Nand a-Kuma r. When 
Francis was twitted in the House of Commons 
■with his own share in the alleged crime, he replied 
with characteristic impudence that he had acted 
mainly through his fears for Clavering’s safety, seeing 
‘ that the judges had gone all lengths, that they had 
dipped their hands in blood for a political purpose, 
and that they might again proceed on the same 
principle,' backed as they were by the whole force 
of popular' feeling in Calcutta®. It is strange to 
think that Francis’ able biographer should have 
believed in the good faith ot a defence so glaringly 
absurd 


* Stephen’s Nuncomar and Impmj. 

^ Impey, Stephen. ’ Merivalo. 
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Tlio attempt of Mr. Beveridge to prove Hastings’ 
complicity with the alleged murderem of Nanda-Kumar 
has failed to weaken the conclusions di-awn b}’ Sir J. 
Stephen. Hastings’ friend, Alexander Elliot, seems 
to have been the fittest man available as interpreter 
during the tidal. Tlie Governor-General’s alleged in- 
terviews with Mohan Prasdd rest only on the tainted 
evidence of Handa-Kumilr himself. It is only an as- 
sumption that Hastings instigated his secretary, Belli, 
to frustrate Farrer’s efforts at obtaining a reprieve for 
his client. And there is stiU less ground for asserting 
that Hastings has himself expressly referred to the 
support which impey gave him by hanging Nanda- 
Kumfir. In a letter written some years afterwards, 
the Governor-General spoke of Impey as a man ‘ to 
whose support he was at one time indebted for the 
safety of his fortune, honour, and reputation.’ These 
words evidently refer, as Sir J. Stephen holds, to the 
issue of Clavering’s struggle with Hastings for the 
Governor-Generalship ; but even if they referred to 
the previous trial of Nanda-Kumar, it would be wholly 
unfair to take them as a virtual confession of Hastings’ 
success in using Impey as his tool. They tend rather 
to prove his innocence of any plot for the Baja’s de- 
struction ; for he would never have cared to speak 
so publicly of a transaction in which both men had 
borne so criminal a partk Mr. Beveridge, in short, 
has utterly failed to prove, either that Hastings was 

’ See an article of my own which appeared in the Atlienwum for 
June 4, 1887. 
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the real prosecutor, or that Impey acted in collusion 
with his friend. 

The hanging of Nanda-Kumar brought Hastings a 
welcome relief from some part of his former burden. 
‘ The Governor is well assured ’ — sneers Francis in 
his Minute of September’ — ‘ that no man who regards 
his own safety will stand forward as his accuser.' 
The mouths of mercenary informers were closed 
thenceforward by the blow which had struck down 
the arch-informer himself. Cheered by the support 
of his own countrymen and the good-will of all the 
leading natives in Calcutta, the harassed Governor 
could take breath for renewing the struggle with 
his factious colleagues. On the 7th August, he found 
time to write Dr. Johnson a friendly letter of thanks 
for the book he had sent him through Mr. Justice 
Chambers of the Supreme Court. He tells the gi’cat 
English scholar of his own efforts to promote i-esearch 
into the history, traditions, arts, and natural px’oducts 
of India ; of his success in compiling ‘ an abstract of 
the Gentoo law;’ and begs Johnson to accept a 
copy of Bogle’s Tibet journal, which he will find not 
unworthy of perusal, however wanting in the spii’it 
of the Doctor’s own 'Journey to the Western Islands 
of Scotland.’ 

To Lord Mansfield, in the following January, he 
sends a complete copy of ‘Halhed’s Code,’ with a 
plan of his own, approved by his friend Impey, for 
defining and regulating the respective powers of the 

• Gleig. 
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Council and tlie Supreme Court. In .spite of tlio 
vague language of the Regulating Act, his own rela- 
tions with the judges had thus far worked easily. He 
takes pleasure in avowing that on all occasions it has 
been Impoy’s aim in particular, and generally that of 
the other three jurlgcs, ‘to sui)port the authority of 
Govei'nment, and temper the law of England ■udth the 
laws, religious customs, and manners of the natives'.’ 

Meanwhile his enemies in the Council had soon 
returned to the tjamc of baitinrr a President who still 
refused to throw up his post at their bidding. They 
restored to the Hawjlb of Bengal the executive and 
judicial powere which Hastings had made over to his 
own officers. The}* suflered Oudh to fall into hopeless 
anarchy rather than relax their demands for money 
due from the Wazfr. Even the hundred rupees which 
Hastings gave in charity to an agent of Ktisim All, 
whoso petition he laid before the Council in September, 
1 775, became the pretext for h'esh attaeks upon the 
President’s character. Ei-om ‘ this small sample ’ 
Hastings invited the Dhcctors to judge of ‘the 
distracted state of your affairs, and the temper 
and objects of the members who rule your present 
administration.’ Well might he complain that the 
merest trifles seiwed to impede the course of business 
and swell the Minutes of the public proceedings. But 
no provocations, great or small, should tempt him to 
retire and leave his assailants uncontrolled masters of 
the Government. ‘Prompted equally by duty and 

^ Gleig. 
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gratitude, I have hitherto resolved to bear my pai-t 
in. this distracted scene, and if I live I will see the 
end of it 

For the present, however’, he had to keep his soul 
in patience as best he could. His opponents con- 
tinued to worry and thwart him at every turn. They 
accused him of overtaxing the Zamind^rs and op- 
pressing the rdyats under the revenue settlements of 
1772, while they opposed his best efforts to remedy 
the evils of which they complained. They refused to 
aid him in protecting natives of rank from imprison- 
ment for debt by order of the Supreme Court, The 
very loyalty which led him, sometimes against his 
better judgment, to work with the triumvirate rather 
than against them, failed to win for him a like con- 
cession in return. 

• 'If Hastings proposed one course of action, they 
were sure to follow another. In September, 1774, the 
Bombay Government had formed an alliance with 
Ragundth Eao, commonly called Raghuba, a Mar^tha 
leader of old repute, uncle to the Peshwa, Nard.yan 
Edo, on whose death, in 1773, Raghuba got himself 
installed at Poona as his successor. But a rival party, 
headed by the able Ndna Farnavis, ere long set up 
against him the posthumous son of the late Peshwd, 
under the title of Madhu Rdo H. The Maratha 
leaders took different sides in the struggle that fol- 
lowed. Defeated in the field, Raghuba turned for help 
to the English at Bombay. The Court of Directors 

* Auber. 
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Imcl long boon hankering after the islajul of Salsctte 
and the flourishing port of Bassciu. In hopes of 
gratifying their -wish, as Avell ns frustrating the designs 
of the Portuguese, the Boinbaj’- Government agreed to 
help Raghuba -with a body of troops in return for liis 
cession of those two places and several more. 

But the3’ had reckoned without the Government of 
Bengal and the powers committed to it b}*- the Re- 
gulating Act. Hastings joined with his colleagues in 
condemning the Treat3' of Surat and in counter- 
manding the preparations for w.ar. But later mes- 
sages from Bombn3' induced him to modif3’' his former 
opinion. It was too late, lie urged, to withdraw with 
safet3’’ and honour from an enterprise already on foot. 
BarweU supported his chiefs demand; but the trium- 
virate were still inexorable. In spite of the success 
alread3’' achieved by our troops and sailors, they 
declared the treaty annulled, ordered the return of 
Keating’s column to Bombay, and sent Colonel Upton 
to negotiate a peace at Poona on their own behalf. 
Some weeks later indeed, when a peaceful settlement 
seemed hopeless, the Bombay Government were left 
free to take their own course. But before the new 
orders from Calcutta could reach Bombay, the Treaty 
of Purandhar had already been signed on the ist 
March, 1776. Under this treaty the English were to 
give up Salsette, which they had already captured, as 
well as other conquests, in exchange for a district near 
Broach ; and twelve lakhs of rupees were promised 
them, ‘ as a favour,’ towards the expenses of the war. 
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Tliolr agrconlont •wiih Baglniba was formally annulled 
in relum for the pension secured to their late ally b 

The interests of the Company, and the good faith of 
the Bombay Government, were thus alike sacrificed to 
the reckless fonnnlism of a dominant faction in the 
Supreme Council. Ilastings* opponents had the spirit 
indeed to join with him in refusing on any terms to 
give up Salscttc. But when the Directors announced 
their approval of the treaty with Baghuba, and con- 
demned the policy which issued in the Treaty of 
Purandliar, Francis and Clavei-ing threw all the 
blame of failure on the Governor-General himself. 

The treaty in question was little better than a 
hollow truce. Neither at Poona nor at Bombay was 
it carefully observed. Baghuba appealed against it in 
a letter to the King of England. Troops were sent 
from Bombay to gamson Surat, and the Bombay 
Council invited Baghuba to their own capital as their 
pensioned guest. Salsetto remained in our hands, 
and the Poona Goveniment withheld payment of the 
donation promised under the treaty. In March, 1777, 
a French adventurer' arrived at Poona as onroj from 
the King of France, who was on the point of declaring 
war against England. Nfina Farnavis, who had become 
the foremost man at Poona and was strong-set against 
the new treaty, received the Chevalier de St. Lubin 
with open arms. The Bombay GoA’ernment took just 
alarm at the prospect of a close alliance between the 
Mar^thas and the French. The Court of Direetoi-s 

’ Auber, G. Forrest’s Sdedionsfrom the Bomhay Stale-Papers, 
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oponly deplored the Trcn(y of Ptirnndbar, niid their 
GoVL-rnor-Gcnornl was quictl}' waiting for the riglit 
inonient (0 set it fonnnlly aside 
■^.Meanwhile, afiairs in Madras also had been running 
a strangely tortuous and turbid course. In 1773 the 
Xawfib of the Karnalic, Miihannnad Ali, persuaded the 
Madras Council, then ruled by Govcnior "W^'nch, to 
join him on variou.s pretexts in attacking and de- 
.spoiling the Iribulaiy Ililja of Taujore. For this act 
of disobedience to recent orders from home, the Direc- 
iore huimnarily cx]icllcd W^mch from their service, 
and despatched their old servant Lord Pigot to take 
his place. The new Governor proceeded faithful!}' to 
carry out his masters’ commands. The imprisoned 
ll/ijtt was restored to his throne in April, 1776. But 
Lord Bigot’s eflorts to deal justl}' and to reform somo 
crying abuses raised against him a host of enemies, at 
the head of whom was Paul Bcntield, the fortunate 
holder of largo assignments on the Tanjore revenues 
in return for moneys lent at enormous interest to the 
Nawtib himself. Benfield’s claims were at first rejected 
as fraudulent by the Madras Council. But Benfield and 
other creditors of the Naw'fib put such pressure upon 
the Council that the adverse vote was presentl}' re- 
E^mded by a majority of seven to five. Lord Pigot 
damaged a good case by suspending two of the Coun- 
cillors and placing his Commander-in-Chief under 
arrest. Violence begat violence. The Governor him- 
self was seized and thrown into prison by order of his 

^ Auber, Forrest, Marsbman 
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own Council, and the majority appointed one of their 
number to act in his stead. Lord Pigot’s appeal to 
Calcutta met with no support, even from Hastings, 
who held with his colleagues that the Governor had 
exceededhis lawful powers. The Court of Directors con- 
vened a general meeting, at which the conduct of Lord 
Pigot’s adversaries was strongly condemned. Orders 
were sent out for his immediate release ; seven of his 
Council were dismissed the service; and the officers 
who arrested him were to be tried by court-martial. 
But before these orders reached Madras, Lord Pigot’s 
long confinement had ended in his death on iith May, 
1777. 

The death of Monson in September, 1776, gave 
Hastings a few months’ respite from the insults and 
persecutions which wounded him none the less deeply 
for the proud and patient courage with which he 
confronted them. Francis and Clavering might still 
talk and write against him ; but, for some months at 
any rate, he could make use of his casting-vote. His 
hands were thus strengthened at a timely moment for 
the work of revising the land settlements of 1773. In 
order to collect full materials for the new settlement he 
appointed a special commission of enquiry, headed by 
Anderson and Bogle, two of the ablest civil officers in 
Bengal. A few weeks later, Middleton resumed his 
old post of Resident at Lucknow in the room of 
Francis’ favourite, Bristow. The younger Fowke was 
speedily recalled from Benares. AH these measures 
were as gall and wormwood to Clavering and Francis, 
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who blustered, tolkcd about jobp, wrote sharp lylinutcs. 
and spread false stories, but in vain. Hastings knew 
his strength, and calmly defied them from the bul- 
wark of his casting-vote. As Francis spitefully put it 
to a friend in England, he ‘ is actually in possession 
of fuU power, and drives furiously.’ 



CHAPTER Vin 


Rout of Philip Feancis 
1776-1778 

DuEtNG this period the news that reached Hastings 
from England would have driven him to the verge of 
despair, if he had been the ‘timid, desperate, distracted 
being’ that Francis painted himh On many of the 
points at issue between him and his colleagues, the 
Court of Directors had justified the latter, and reserved 
their censures for himself. They had begun to side 
with the perverse majority against the best and faith- 
fuUest of theii' own servants, 'ii^’hile Hastings was 
still looking to Lord North for mere justice, if nothing 
more, that Minister was exerting all his influence with 
the Directors, in order to bring about the recall of 
Hastings and the appointment of Clavering in his 
stead. Macleane’s letters to his patron reveal the 
progress of a plot which, but for Hastings’ firmness 
and the loyalty of friends outside the Directorate, 
would have been crowned with full success. Lord 
North’s first attempt to secure a hostile vote from 
the India House came to nothing ; but in May, 177^5 


* Merivale. 
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he succeeded in gaining a majority of one. In the 
Court of Proprietors, however, the Governor-General 
had a large number of stanch allies. They flocked to 
the general meeting held on the 15th May, and after 
a long debate carried a vote of support to Hastings 
by a large majoi'ity. A few weeks later the Dii-ectors 
recanted their former decision by a majority of two 

The position at this time was highly dramatic. 
Hastinfrs vowed that nothin/? but his king’s com- 
mands should induce him to throw up his office. 
Claveiing and Francis were busily intriguing, each 
.against the other, for their President’s place; each 
thi-eatening to retire if he could not get it. At home 
Lord North was working to secure for Clavering the 
post which Francis already made sure of winning for 
himself. The Court of Directors were in mortal fear 
that Lord North would fulfil his threat of caUing on 
Parliament to abolish the Company’s political power. 
Alarmed at the uncertain attitude of the India House, 
and at Lord North’s undoubted eagerness to gratify 
Clavering’s powerful friends, Macleane and other of 
Hastings’ well-wishers set themselves to bring about 
a compromise which would enable Hastings to retire 
with all honour from a struggle which he could not 
hope much longer to maintain. 

By the end of October, 1776, Macleane fancied that 
he and the Minister had settled everything in supposed 
accordance with Hastings’ own desires. But when 
Clavering a few days after was gazetted a Knight of 

> Gleig. 
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the Bath, and no special honour was conferred u 
Hastings, this looked to Macleane like a breach of trc 
on Lord North’s part, and he counselled Hastings 
to resign without clear assurance of a baronetcy oi 
Irish peerage. And yet, only a few weeks later, k 
leane had laid his patron’s resignation before 
Court of Dii’ectors, on the strength of certain 
structions which Hastings had very soon afterwc 
withdrawn, and which aU his letters ^during the ] 
twelvemonth had implicitly disavowed. Howe 
honestly Macleane himself had acted in this mat 
the Directors must have been fuUy aware of Hastii 
resolution to leave his post only at the command 
those who had placed him there. But now tl 
hastened, after brief enquiiy, to accept an offer wh 
would save them from the appearance of a dii 
surrender to Lord North’s dictation^. 

In their eagerness to throw over their best servo 
they assumed that Hastings would confirm his agei 
act, an assumption as ill founded as Hastir 
belief in Lord North’s friendliness, or as Maclear 
conviction that his employer would gladly acc 
of any compromise Avhich offered him a safe retr 
from a position no longer tenable. And undernci 
the assumption lay the wish to be rid of a Govorn 
whom many of the Directors had come to regard 
a secret enemy to their interests, because he aimed 
bringing the country powers into closer relations w: 
the British Crown. 


* Glcig. Aubor. 
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Meanwhile the Governor-General busied himself 
■with the •work that lay before him in all branches 
of public business. His plans for developing the 
Company’s rule and influence by asserting their right 
to govern in the name of the British nation alone, 
and by encouraging native rulers to accept as their 
overlord the king of Great Britain, proved at least 
the clearness of his mental vision, and the practical 
spirit of a policy which aimed at making the best of 
accomplished facts, and clearing ofi" the shadows that 
concealed their true significance. But the virulence of 
his enemies led the Directors to mistake the counsels 
of a true friend for the crafty utterances of a self-con- 
victed traitor. 

On the question of revising the l and-settlements, as 
on al most every other. Francis a •nr) TTivifin^jrR fnnV op- 
posite side s. The former, inspired by one school of 
Indian ofiicers, would have forestalled by many years 
the Eegulation of 1793, under which Lord Cornwallis 
settled the land-revenues of Bengal for ever at fixed 
rates with the Zammddrs. Hastings, on the other 
hand, sought to develope the principles of his former 
settlement, by means of a careful enquiry iuto land- 
tenures, title-deeds, cro n-values, cesses, aud all the 
conflicting cIaims'’ drZammddrs and Eaj'^ats. He pro- 
'posed, -witliBarweirs sanction, to sweep away all 
taxes levied on the Eayats s ince 1763 , to farm out 
the bulk of the landi~m BengS^ on leases for one or 
two lives to the highest bidders, with a pi-eference for 
Zaminddrs, and to fix the charge for land-revenue at 
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a fair and moderate rate, guided by the average jdcld 
of the past three years. Tlie Special Commission 
under Anderson and Bogle set to work ; but its form- 
ation was denounced by Hastings’ opponents as a 
flagrant job, and his honest efforts to re-assess the 
land-revenue on a solid basis of ascertained facts and 
common justice to all classes were derided by the 
Court of Directors, who snceringly expressed their 
surprise that any further enquiry should have been 
found needful ‘after seven yeai-s’ researches in the 
same field.’ They even went so far as to censure 
Hastings and Barwcll for talcing advantage of Mon- 
son’s death to outvote the other two. In a previous 
despatch Hastings’ plan of long leases was set aside, 
and ho was bidden to make his settlements yearly on 
the most advantageous terms Beaten in Council, 
Francis had appealed to the India House, and his 
poisoned arrows found their mark. 

^'ilarly in 1777, while news of a yet more serious 
purport was on its way out to Calcutta, Hastings sent 
home to his friend Alexander Elliot a careful state- 
ment of bis plan for ‘exten din o- the influence of the 
British nation to every part of India, not too remote 
from their possessions, without enlarging the circle of 
their defence, or involving them in hazardous or in- 
definite engagements.’ To this end he would ‘ accept 
of the allegiance of such of our neighbours as shall 
sue to be enlisted among the friends and allies of the 
king of Great Britain.’ Shuja-ud-dauld, for instance, 

‘ Auber. 
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‘■would have thought it an honour to be called the 
Vizier .of the king of England, and offered at one 
time to coin siccas in his Majesty's name.’ On this 
footing he proposed to rene-w his old relations "with 
the present ruler of Oudh, and to form a defensive 
league ■with the ESja of Berdr. Every prince ■who 
sought our alliance on such terras might be aided by 
a contingent of British troops or Sepoj's, in return for 
a sufficient yearly subsidy. By such means Hastings 
hoped to ensure the ■well-being of British India, and 
to counteract the designs of the Poona Government, 
■whose intrigues with the French and the Nizfim boded 
no small danger to the Company’s rule. Here ■we have 
the ffi'st draught of that subsidiary system, vrhich some 
of Hastings’ successors carried out to issues far ■wider 
and more aggressive than he himself had either sug- 
gested or desired^; 

Before such a scheme could be put into practice, it 
was clearly needful that the Governor-General should 
be freed from the trammels ■which stiU surrounded 
him. ‘ An active and permanent form of government 
here, and a fixed channel of correspondence at home,’ 
seemed to Hastings the main conditions of success. 
For the present, however, he could only broach the 
subject to a fe-w particular friends, and await the issue 
of his efforts to obtain a fair hearing fifom the powers 
at home. 

The crisis of his long str uggle was soon to c ome. 
On the 19th June, i 777 > fke fateful despatches from 

‘ Gleig. 
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England were opened and read in the Council Chamber, 
Hastings learned what his private letters had already 
told him, that the offer of his resignation had been ac- 
cepted, that Sir John Clavering was empowered to 
succeed him as Governor-General, and that Wheler 
had been appointed to the vacant seat in Council. 
Little as he relished the result of his agents’ blunder- 
ing, Hastings was not prepared to disavow their act. 
‘ I held myself bound by it/ he wrote to Lord North, 

‘ and was resolved to ratify it.’ But Clavering’s rash 
violence defeated its own object. Instead of allowing 
the Governor-General to choose his own time for re- 
signing his post, he summoned a Council next morning 
in his own name, took the oaths as Governor-General, 
called on Hastings to yield up the keys of the Fort 
and Treasuries, and commanded the troops in Fort 
William and the neighbouring stations to obey no 
orders except his own. Francis of course abetted his 
colleague and tool in these acts of lawless usm-pation, 
although a few days later, when defeat was certain, 
he asked for ‘ the honour and happiness of assuming 
the character of mediator.’ 

Two days before the despatches were opened, 
Hastings had notified his intention to resign. But 
now he made up his mind to stand his ground, rather 
than surrender to lawless violence the powers he 
would else have laid down in a regular way. Both 
. in the army and the civil service he could still count 
upon many devoted friends. By virtue of his office 
the Governor- General could also act as Commander- 
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in-Chief. His counter-orders to the troops -were 
cheerfully obeyed. Colonel Morgan closed the gates 
of Fort William against General Clavering, and a like 
ans-wer came from Barrackpur and Baj-Baj. An 
appeal from Hastings and Barwell to the Supreme 
Court resulted in a crowning victory for the Governor- 
Genei'al. ^1 four judges ruled ‘ clearly, unanimously, 
and decidedly,’ that Clavering had no right to assume 
an office from which Mr. Hastings, even according to 
the terms of Macleane's letter, had not yet ]-etii-ed. 

‘ It_wa3_quite_evident,Lthe3’’ said, that Hastings ‘ was 
not_dead, that he was not removed, and that he had 
not resigned.’ 

Hastings and Barwell were for going yet further. 
They declared that Clavering had bj'’ his own act 
vacated his seat in Council, as well as the post of 
Commander-in-Chief. But the judges found that 
Hastings had no legal power to declare such vacancy ; 
and they advised a reference of that and other ques- 
tions to the home Government. The Governor-General 
bowed to their decision, and a formal vote in Council 
on the 35th June closed a quaixel which had nearly 
ripened into a civil war^. From his letters of this 
date to Lord North and the India House, it is easy 
to understand the motives which led Hastings, in spite 
of his warm regard for Macleane, to assert his outraged 
dignity at all costs, and to declare himself bound by 
every tie of duty to retain his post until he could 
honourably quit it. He has no hope indeed of rc- 
* Auber, Gleig, Impey. 
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taining it much longer. But ho entreats the Minister 
not to let him be ‘ dragged from it like a felon, after 
the labour of twenty-seven years dedicated to the ser- 
vice of the Company and the aggi’andisement of the 
British dominion 

On the 8th A^ ust, 1777, Hasting s mamed Mrs. 
Imhoff under her maiden name. Imhoff seems to 
have left Calcutta a few years before, but the divorce 
suit dragged on so slowly, that the award had not 
reached Calcutta until this year. The second Mrs. 
Hastings was then about thirty, and her new husband 
fort3’'-five. Even ^anciSj^who had always discredited 
the fact of her former marriage, was ere long to admit 
that .a ho ‘behaves with perfect propriet y in h er new 
station, and deserves every mark of respect 

On the 2Qth of that month. Sir John .Clayering 
died of dj'sentery. His health had been failing 
visibly for more than a year past. If it be true that 
he had lately figured among the wedding guests, 
the fact bears witness rather to Hastings’ placable 
temper, than to any thought of triumphing over a 
vanquished rival. Whatever causes may have 
concurred to weaken Clavering’s bodily powers, there 
is no sort of warrant for connecting his last illness 
with any incidents of the wedding. He was taken 
ill on his way home from a visit to Sir Elijah Impey, 
and died within the next fortnight. The old man’s 
death, however, as Hastings wrote to a friend in 
November, ‘ has produced a state of quiet in our 
‘ Gleig. “ Merivale, Busteed. 
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councils, -wliicli I shall endeavour to preserve during 
the remainder of the time which may he allotted to 
me.’ Francis of course pursued the crooked tenour of 
his old ways, surprising Hastings by the ‘ levity ’ with 
which he made and revoked his promises of support 
to this or that measm'e proposed in Council. But for 
the present he always found himself in a minority 
of one h 

Wheler’s arrival in December brought Francis an 
ally whom Hastings A^ainly tried to conciliate. But 
Barwell’s steadfast loyalty ensured to Hastings the 
full benefit of his casting vote. ‘ The two junior 
members may tease, but they cannot impede business,’ 
wrote the Governor-General to Laurence Sulivan ; 
and he took all fair advantage of his hard-won 
ascendency. Anderson’s Commission pursued its task 
without further hindrance. Muhammad Baza was 
presently tuimed out of the office which Clavering had 
revived for his behoof ; and the Nawab of Bengal, now 
twenty years old, was relieved of the costly guardian- 
ship which he no longer required. By an arrangement 
made with the Nawab of Oudh, his regular force 
of Sepoys, commanded by British officers, was trans- 
ferred to the Company’s service, w hil e the cost of its 
maintenance was secured by a special charge upon the 
land-revenues of Oudh. In this measure, which 
Hastings vieAved mainly as the amendment of a 
faulty system. Sir Alfred Lyall notes ‘the formal 
beginning of that remarkable and extensive organisa- 
‘ Impey, Gleig. 
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tion of sobsidiBcd forces and contingents, ^vhich lins 
played a curious part in our Indian -wars and 
treaties*.’ 

The rcmovnl of Jruhaininad llaza from his post of 
power at Mui'sliiddhild was the necc.ssary sequel to his 
rejection of Ilnstings’ fiicndly overtures on behalf of 
the 3'oung Nawdb. The Governor-General knew tljat 
Francis was trying to do him all the mischief he 
could with natives of rank and influence in Bengal, 
and ho looked uj)on the If it ib -Nazim ns the most 
powerful of Francis’ agents. Muhammad Baza had 
shown his enmit}’ to ITastings by rejecting a com- 
proniiso which would still have lofthim at the head of 
the Nawltb’s nfl’airs. Nothing therefore remained, said 
Hastings, but ‘to disarm both b}’ the same net; by 
investing the Nabob himself with the management of 
his affairs, and divesting Mahomud Ecza Cawn of the 
Neabut**.’ 

It was fortunate perhaps for Hastings that the 
/‘home Government were too pi’c-occupicd m'th more 
urgent matters to press their gj’ievnnces against a 
Governor who declined to play into their hands. 
England was engaged in a doubtful war with her 
American colonies, and France in 17 78 took up arms 
in their defonco. The Court of Directors sorely' 
I'csonted Hastings’ refusal to surrender office, and 
continued to find fault with most of his projects for 
the public good. But his influence with the Court of 
.Proprietors could not be safely ignored; nor was it 

* Gleig ; Sir A. Lj'all’s Warren Sasitngs. ’ Gleig. 
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deemed prudent to assay the hazardous process of 
changing horses in mid-stream. So the Governor- 
General -was left free for a time to fight the Company’s 
battles in his omi "way. 

Early in 1778 he empowered the Government 
of Bombay to form a new alliance with Kaghuba and 
Sakharam Bapu of the Poona Eegency against Nana 
Eaxnavis and the French. A column of Bengal 
troops under Colonel Leslie began its march from 
Kalpi in May, towards the Narbada. Two months 
later Alexander EUiot, who had not long returned 
from England, left Calcutta for Nagpur to negotiate a 
subsidiary alliance with Mudaji Bhonsla, the Maratha 
ruler of Berar. ‘Elliot is gone. A most critical 
service,’ wrote Hastings to Impey on the 20th July, 

‘ but likely to prove the era of a new system in the 
British Empire in India, if it succeeds.’ Hastings 
hoped to secure the Bdja’s friendship by favouring 
his claim, as a descendant of Sivaji, to the titular 
headship of the Maratha nation, in the room of Ram 
Raj lately dead. Before Elliot started on his 
mission, Mudaji had already promised a free passage 
for Leslie’s force through Berar. 

Meanwhile Hastings had spared no effort in aid oi 
the projected movement from Bombay. He had sent 
Governor Hornby ten lakhs of rupees, with a promise 
of more ’to foUow, had agreed to help him in every 
way, and had urged the Madras Council to spare some 
of their own troops for the same purpose. But 
he found it no easy matter to screw Hornby’s courage 
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to the sticking-place. The non-arrival of succours 
from Madras and tke opposition of two members 
in his own Council, caused the Governor of Bombay 
to hang back at a critical moment from the enterprise 
which he had been the first to advocate. In his 
piivate letters to Impey, Hastings freely expressed 
his annoyance at the check thus suddenly offered 
to his own movements and designs. ‘Is this in- 
gratitude, envy, stupidity, or pusillanimity,’ ho 
asks, ‘or all together?’ For the moment he was 
puzzled what to do, beyond writing Hornby a long 
letter of earnest expostulation. Of ultimate success 
in so great an enterprise he still felt morally certain, 
if the people of Bombay ceased to counteract him. 
But for the present he would pause, so he tells Impey, 
‘till other lights break in upon me, either from 
Bombay, or perhaps from England h’ 

■ Early in July he learned by way of Cairo that war 
with France had already begun. A month earlier 
the news of Burgoyne’s _suri:ender_at,Saratpga had 
reached Calcutta; and Fr ancis made u se of jthat 
disaster to our arms as a plea for recalling Leslie’s 
column, ‘ lest it should undergo the same fate.’ But 
Hastings was not so easily frightened into abandoning 
an enterpidse which he had not lightly taken in 
hand. 

His measures for meeting the new danger were 
boldly conceived and swiftly taken. The Madras 
Government were told to set about the capture of 
* Gloig, Impoy MSS. in British Museum. 
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PondicliciT}* forlli-with, and oinpowered to make an 
alliance with Haidar Ali. Chandarnagar was promptly* 
occupied by our troops. Nine battalions were added 
to the Bengal armj’, and the militia were embodied 
for garrison dutj'. A marine service was organised 
for the protection of the river, and two of the 
Company’s best ships, turned into forty-gun frigates, 
were sent off to reinforce Sir Edward Yemon’s 
squadron in the Bay of Bengal. Orders were issued 
for strengthening the defences of Baj-Baj, and the 
EitjA of Benares was called upon to furnish five 
lakhs of rupees for the maintenance of three Sepoy 
battalions during the war. Francis and Y^heler 
condemned all these precautions as utterly inadequate, 
and suspected Hastings of ‘ the worst designs,’ when 
he explained the purpose of Elliot's mission to 
NAgpur. Wheler in this matter was evidently guided 
by Francis, who could see notliing but indolence, 
incapacity, and bewilderment in the statesman who 
listened with a suppressed smile to Francis’ wild talk 
about ‘resources already exhausted, a French in- 
vasion as certain and impending, and the country 
incapable of resistance. 


* Gloig, Merivale. 
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The Saviour of India' 

1778-1784 

Elliot’s death in September on his way to NSgpur 
proved to Hastings a bitter sorrow and ‘ an irreparable 
loss.’ Had the young envoy’s life been spared, it is 
possible that Sir Gilbert Elliot, the Lord Minto of 
Indian history, might have been less forward in after 
years to vilify and impeach his dead brother’s warm 
friend. In October Hastings was about to recall 
Colonel Leslie from a command for which he had 
shown himself unfitted, when Leslie’s death cleared 
the way for his destined successor. Colonel Goddard , 

‘ one of the best executive officers in the service,’ who 
was to take his orders from Bengal alone, and was 
also empowered to fill Elliot’s place in the negotiations 
with Berdr \ 

Before the close of January, 1779, the new com- 
mander had carried his little army without a check 
from Bundelkhand across the Harbada to Burhan- 
pur and Surat. But the main purpose of his march 
had already been defeated by the disastrous blunder- 

* Gleig. 
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ing of those \v]iom he had been sent to aid. The 
Bombay force which had set out, full of confidence, 
fro m ^anwel o n the 25th November, 1778, without 
waiting for a junction with the Bengal column, took 
nearly a month in crowning the Ghats, beyond which 
lay the Peshwa’s capital. On the 9th of January, 1779, 
Egerton was encamped within eighteen miles of Poona. 

But no chief of mark had joined Eaghuba’s stand- 
ard, while the hostile Marathas were burning the 
villages and cutting ofi" the food supplies. Egerton’s 
slowness, so fatal to an enterprise which called for 
dash and daring, had thoroughly disgusted the two 
civil commissioners who accompanied the force. On 
the nth Jan. orders were issued for a swift retreat. 
That night the heavy guns were thrown into a pond, 
the stores were burned, and the retreat from Taligd,on 
began. By next evening the troops had fought their 
way back to the village of Wargaon. Nothing but 
the steady coufage of Captain Hartley and his faithful 
Sepoys had saved from destruction a force which, 
properly handled, might have carried Raghuba in 
triumph to Poona. But, except to a few of the bolder 
spirits, further retreat seemed wellnigh impossible. 
^Ob. the 15th January, 1779, the English leaders set 
their hands to the disgraceful Convention of War- 
gaon, which surrendered to the Peshwa aU that our 
arms had won in Western India since 1765 V 

Neither at Bombay nor Calcutta was any respect 
shown to a compact which at least secured a peaceful 
' Forrest, lEll. 
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retreat for our troops. / Hastings ordered Goddard to 
propose a renewal of the Purandhar Treaty, if the 
Poona Government would forego all claims ai'isint’- from 
the new Convention, and promise to admit no French 
troops into their countrjy The Marathas, however, 
could not be brought to accept the only compromise 
by which war might be avoided. Eaghuba gave his 
captors the slip, and made his way to Surat. Nana 
Fai-navis demanded his surrender, and invited the 
Nizam and Haidar to join him in making war on the 
English. In January , 1780, Goddard took the field . 
During the nest few months he captured the stately 
city of Ahmadabad, and twice defeated the combined 
forces of Tukaji Holkar and Hadhaji Sindhiab The 
capture of AhmadSbad was the first-Jfhiits of a treaty by 
W'hich the Gaikwar of Baroda had just agreed to divide 
with his English allies the fair province of Gujardt. 

Before the year’s end Bassein itself, for which the 
Company had so long been hungering, had surrendered 
to the victorious Goddard, while Hartley had crowned 
his former exploits by repulsing 20,000 Marathas who 
had been pressing him hard on all sides for two days. 
Meanwhile another Bengal column, which Hastings 
had launched across the Jumna under the bold Captain 
Popham, drove Sindhia’s men before them, and stormed 
the fort of Lahar on the road from Kdlpi to Gwalior. 
In August two companies of Popham’s Sepoys, with 
twenty English soldiers led by Captain Bruce, brother 
of the famous AMcan explorer, carried by escalade 

‘ Forrest. 
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the rock-perched fortress of Gwalior, which Sir Eyre 
Coote, the new member of Hastings’ Council, had held 
it utter madness to attack. 

These ‘ frantic military exploits,’ as Francis and his 
allies were wont to call them, owed much of their 
-success"“to the Governor-General’s own resourceful 
energy, his masterful self-reliance, and his . happy 
choice of competent officers. They were followed in 
•March, 1781, by the surprise and rout of Sindhia himself 
at the hands of Colonel Camac, who, after a painful 
retreat of seventeen days through Malwa, thus sud- 
denly checkmated his over-confident pursuer^. In 
the west, however, Goddard was less fortunate. A 
great gathering of Mardthd horse and foot barred his 
advance to Poona, while Parasrdm Bhdo kept harass- 
ing his rear. To march back over the Ghdts before 
60,000 keen pursuers, was all that remained to 
him ; but, thanks to his own skill and the courage of 
his soldiers, the return to Panwell was safely effected, 
after some hard fighting, before the end of April, 
1781^. 

Meanwhile events had happened in Southern India 
which enlarged the circle of Hastings’ anxieties, and 
thwarted his efforts to keep India closed against the 
French. Ever since 1772 Haidar All had lost no 
opportunity of enlarging his boundaries at the expense 
of his weaker neighbours. Before the end of 1778 he 
had pushed his conquests northward to the Eistna and 

* Grant DufPs Bistory of the Mahrattas. 
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westward over Malabar. More than once bad his 
dread of the Marathas tempted him to renew his over- 
tures to the English at Madras. But the latter, full of 
their own quan-els and peiplexities, gave little heed to 
the wooings of a neighbour whose iiiendship seemed 
to them more dangerous than his enmity. 

When war with France broke out in 1778, Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, an old Bengal civilian, was Governor 
of Madras. In spite of Hastings’ urgency, no serious 
attempt was made to conciliate the Sultan of Mysore. 
After the capture of Pondicherry in October, only one 
French settlement, MaW on the western coast, remained 
in French hands. In March, that place also fell 
to our arms. Haidar’s wrath at the capture of a sea- 
port which some of his own troops had helped to defend, 
was presently inflamed by the march of a British 
force through a strip of his own territory into the 
Guntur Sarkar, the province which Basalat Jang, the 
Nizam’s brother, had lately rented to the Company in 
return for the use of a British contingent strong enough 
to replace his French troops. 

It appears that Bumbold himself had sought to 
conciliate Haidar by suspending the movement against 
Mahd. But Sir Eyre Coote, being then at Madras on 
his way to Calcutta, made use of his power as Com- 
mander-in-Chief to overrule the Governor’s pleadings 
for delay b Rumbold’s dealings with Basalat Jang 
seem at first to have been sanctioned by Hastings 
himself. They were justified by the conduct of the 

^ Maislunan’s Jlisiory of India, vol. i. Appendix. 
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Nizdm, "wlio, in direct breacli of former treaties, took 
into bis o'svn pay the French troops dismissed by his 
brother. The Madras Council thereupon refused to 
pay up certain arrears of tribute due to Nizam Ali, 
until he gave them full satisfaction as to this point. 
The Nizam, however, declined to satisfy them, and 
pressed for his full arrears. His grudge against the 
English for supporting Kaghuba and making overtures 
to the E4ja of Berai’, had lately impelled him to 
concoct a secret league with the Poona Kegenc}'" and 
Haidar Ali. But some new evidence of Haidar’s 
treachery decided the Nizdm to pause betimes on the 
brink of an open rupture with his late friends. 
Meanwhile his agents succeeded in putting the 
Governor-General on a false scent. Hastings was led 

O 

to believe that Nizam All’s quarrel with the English 
concerned only his arrears of tribute and the occupa- 
tion of Guntur. His Highness at any rate deigned to 
be appeased by timely assurances that his tribute 
should be paid, and the Madras troops recalled from 
Guntur. 

Early in 1780 Hastings, writing to Bumbold, 
declared himself ‘ convinced from Haidar’s conduct 
and disposition, that he 'udll never molest us while we 
preserve a good understanding with him.’ But the 
time for a good understanding had passed beyond 
recall with the capture of Mahd and the occupation 
of Guntur. Cut off from one outlet on the western, 
and from his chance of another on the eastern coast, 
Haidar resolved to wreak a long-hoarded revenge. 
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Deaf to the overtures still made by Kumbold through 
his own agent and the Danish missionary Swartz, the 
fierce old Musalman prepared in his seventy-eighth 
year for a campaign which might end in driving the 
English infidels into the sea. His own army, trained 
by French oflicers, would be supported by a great 
Mardtha gathering which Nana Farnavis- had pro- 
mised to launch against the common foe. 

Shortly before his retirement in April, 1780, Eum- 
hold had recorded his belief that Southern India 
would remain quiet. Even Sir Hector Munro, the 
head of the Madras Army, seems to have scouted the 
notion of real danger impending from the Mysore high- 
lands. By the 19th of June it was known at Madras 
that Haidar had begun his march from Seringapatam ; 
yet even to the end of that month, if not later, Munro 
and Whitehill, the new Governor, could not believe 
that mischief was nigh at hand. 

On the 20th July, 1780, the storm burst. Haidar’s 
myriads poured like a lava-flood through the hill- 
passes into the peaceful plains of the Kainatic, and the 
smoke of burning villages ere long told its tale of fear 
to the scared beholders on St. Thomas’s Mount. 

A whole month elapsed before Munro set out for 
Conjeveram with a force of 5000 men and forty guns. 
Colonel Baillie, with half that number, was march- 
ing thither from Gunttir. On the loth September 
Baillie’s little force had come within sight of the great 
Pagoda at Conjeveram, when it was suddenly attacked 
on all sides by Haidar’s army, and after a long and 
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heroic struggle, some 300 ofliccrs and men, mostly 
■wounded, suiTondercd to the ruthlc'^s victor, ^Yhosc 
French ofliccrs alone saved them from hciii" slaufrli- 
tered ■where they stood, i^funro himself had heard 
the firing, hut with strange pcrvcr-scncss refused to 
stir a foot. Next evening the hero of Baxfir threw 
his heavy guns into a tank, and, leaving much of his 
baggage behind him, hurried back to St. Tlioma-s’s 
Mount : while Haidar Icisurcl}' proceeded to waste 
the Karnatic with fire and sword. 

Hastings’ courage rose to the occasion. His old 
friend Bai-avell had sailed for England ; the truce he 
had made with Francis in Jfarch had been lately 
followed by a renewal of strife. But the bravo 
though headstrong Sir Ejtc Coote promptly answered 
the call of manifest dutj’’, and Whcler kept tnio on 
the whole to the pledge he had given Hastings on the 
eve of BarwoH's departure. On the 23th September, 
two days after receiving the news of Baillie’s disaster, 
Hastings carried a vote for tlic prompt despatch of 
troops and money to tho scat of -war in the South. 
He was also empowered to treat ■with the Mnrfithiis 
through tho Bitjil of Berar, who, after some wavering, 
had just given signs of returning friendliness. Ho 
issued an order of Council removing "Wliitchill from 
his post for refusing to restore Guntiir to Basfilat 
Jang. The Company’s remittances w'ero kept back 
for that season, and a war-loan -was raised in Calcutta. 
On the 14th October, 1780, a small but well-equipped 
force of Europeans and Sepoj's dropped down 
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tlie Htigli for Madras. A few’- days later Cooto him- 
self, at the Council’s request, sailed from Calcutta 
to command the array destined to retrieve the disas- 
ters and disgi’aco of the past month. 

About the same time Hastings ventured upon' an- 
other of those ‘ frantic military exploits ’ which have 
helped so largely to tlio making of our Indian Em- 
pire, and have poured a halo of romance over so 
many pages of our national history. Mindful of 
Goddard's brilliant march in t-\venty days from 
Bundclkhand to Surat, ho prepared to send another 
Bengal column overland to the scone of danger; a 
distance of 700 miles. In January, 1781, Colonel 
Thomas Pcarse began his march from Midnapur south- 
wards through Orissa, a province then occupied by 
troops from Bcrilr, whose Ktljd had just declined 
to mediate with the Court of Poona. But Hastings 
was not to be daunted by the first obstacle that 
crossed his path. ' Acts,’ he wToto, ‘ that proclaim 
confidence and a detonnined spirit in the hour of 
adversity, are the surest means of rctiie-ving it. Self- 
distrust will never fail to create a distrust in others, 
and make them become your enemies ; for in no part 
of the world is the principle of supporting a rising 
interest and depressing a falling one more prevalent 
than in India 

Pearse was ordered to march on at all risks, but to 
avoid a collision with the Berfir troops. Anderson’s 
diplomacy, backed by liberal ofiers of money and help 

J Gloig. 
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from Hastings, Tvlio fiirnislied tliree lakhs from his 
own coffers, materially smoothed the way for Pearse’s 
advance. Two thousand Maratha horse gave him 
the strength he needed in that arm ; while Mudail 
himself was converted, in Hastings’ words, ‘ from an 
ostensible enemy mto a declai'ed friend.’ 

In the Ganjam district, on the southern skirts of 
Puri, Pearse’s column suffered cruelly for a few weeks 
from an outburst of cholera, that new and deadly 
scourge which , presently in Calcutta made, wrote 
Hastings, ‘ an alarming havoc for about ten days,’ of 
April, 1781. In spite of sickness, desertions, and a 
mutinous spirit among the junior officers, Pearse 
brought his brigade in sixty-four da3’^s to Nellore. In 
the Masulipatam district he was reinforced by troops 
from Madras, but not till the beginning of August did 
he join hands with the main army under the veteran 
Coote, whose long campaign in the Karnatic had 
been crowned a month before by the decisive victory 
of Porto Novo^ in July 1781. 

Coote had reached Madras early in November, 
1780, at a moment when matters seemed at their very 
worst. The Government was paralj’’sed. Haidar’s 
cavahy had swept the country round for supphes 
and plunder. The people themselves were losing 
all faith in their powerless protectors. Arcot had 
fallen, and one of Haidar’s generals was besieging 
Wandiwash, which young FlinL with 300 Sepoys, 
defended with the courage of a ^cond Clive. Not 

* Gleig, Stubbs’ History of the Bengal Artillery. 
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till tlio middle of January, 1781, -was Coote able 
to take the field and buny off mth a few thousand 
troops to the relief of Flint. The mere news of the 
veteran’s coming' frightened the besiegers away from 
Wandiwash. After relieving another stronghold and 
capturing a third, he struck off southwards for Cudda- 
lore. But the promised supplies from Admiral Hughes’s 
squadron were long in reaching him; and his bold 
rush in June at the well-stored Pagoda of Chilam- 
haram met with a sudden and murderous repulse. 

While Coote was resting his troops at Porto Novo, 
his wary antagonist marched swiftly back from Tan- 
jore in hopes of barring Coote’s return to Cuddalore. 
On the 1st July the English veteran launched his 
Sooo men against Haidar's 80,000 with a skill and 
courage worthy of his old renown. After six hours’ 
of fighting and patient manoeuvring among the sand- 
hills near Porto Novo, with help from one small 
schooner off shore, Coote struck his crowning blow ; 
and the enemy fled, leaving thousands of dead and 
wounded on a fleld which cost the victors only 300 
men. It would be hard to overrate the timeliness 
of a victory which saved from imminent and utter 
ruin the fortunes of our countrymen in Southern 
Indiab 

The two armies clashed again in August near the 
scene of BaiUie’s disaster; but the victory of Pollilur 
proved far less decisive than that of Porto Novo. On 
the 37th September, however, Coote surprised and 

» Stubbs. 
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routed gronf nntngonist nt Sliolingliar. By this 
titno (ho ]')»)( ('ll also were nt war -with England. Bu(., 
(hanks to Hastings’ influonce and Cooto's strategy, 
holder counsels had hegun to prevail nt Madras. The 
spendthrift ruler of (he Karnatic '(vas relieved of all 
control over (he revenues of a province .still to be 
adTuini.stered in his name. In Novenihcr, 17111, Hega- 
jiat.'un was wrested from the Dutch by Sir Hector 
Jlunro, with the help of an English fleet led by the 
active Sir Edward Hughes. Tliis was followed early 
in the next year by the capture of Trincoinali, the 
finest harbour in Ceylon. 

All through the year 17S2 the war went on with 
varying fortune. The relief of Vellore by the war- 
worn Coote was countervailed by the .slaughter of 
Braithwaite’s column in Tanjorc nt the hands of 
Haidar’s .‘^on, Tipu. during an heroic struggle pro- 
longed for twenty-six hours. A timely reinforcement 
from Bombay enabled the garrison of TeUicherri, on 
the ilalabar const, to rout an anny which had been 
closely bc.sicging them for eighteen months. But 
Cuddalorc was taken with the help of Haidar’s French 
allies ; and Sir Edwai-d Hughes was too late to avert 
the recapture of Trincoinali by the daring Suflren, 
the Nelson of France. The fleets commanded by 
these two great sailors never met without doing each 
other the utmost damage at the least apparent gain to 
either side 

* Aubor, Slill, Stubbs, Malleson’a Final French Stnisglcs in 
India. 
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Meanwhile Coote’s tireless energy had once more 
rescued Wandiwash, and beaten Haidar back from 
Arni in June. But the ill-timed absence of the fleet 
baulked his attempt to regain Cuddalore. In October 
his health, broken down by incessant toil, anxiety, 
hardship, and more than one fit of apoplexy, drove 
the old warrior back to Calcutta for six months’ rest 
and change. On the Malabar coast our troops and 
gai’risons were hard beset by Tipu, on whose 
myriads a few repulses made slight impression. The 
gallant Humberstone was nearly driven into a corner, 
when Tipii suddenly led oflT the bulk of his army east- 
•\vard in hot haste to the camp at Chittiir, where his 
famous father died on the 7th December, 1782, weary, 
as he owned at last, of ‘ waging a costly war with a 
nation whom he. might have made his friends, but 
whom the defeat of many Baillies and Braithwaites 
would never destroy Inaioldof his turb an was_^ 
found a paper in whi ch he enjoined his son to m ake 
pe^e VE^h thel^luglishatonce, o^nyjteims ~. 

Matters at this moment looked very dark for our 
countrymen in Southern India. Kefugees from the 
wasted plains of the Karnatic were dying in the 
Black Town of Madras at the rate of fifteen hundred 
a week. The monsoon- gales and the French cruisers 
along the eastern coasts had been playing havoc with 
English merchantmen and the native coasting craft. 
Hughes’s fleet was disabled for the time by sickness 
and much fighting. A strong French force under the 
' Stubbs. ® Forrest. 
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rcnowiK''! wi<; hourly oxjipclcd to land from 

Sti;Tn-nV ili t-t nl Cuddnlr.ro. I/ord ^rivcartncy, <ho now 
^lowmor of Mudro?. hn<l ^ho^vn hccoming energy in 
the hour of need: hut Cooh'V .'••uccc‘=5=nr, General 
Jfturn'i, wlin had fought with credit at Porto Kovo 
.and Pollilur. haelo-tl foiuo of the higher qu.alities 
wltirh Jiiad-' Coot. •’.a name a hou.c(-ho 1 d niemory among 
hia ndering H^jmysh And to crown .all, the Poona 
Cioveniment lind Imng h.ack for months from r.ati- 
fving the treaty hy which Hastings sought to dct.ach 
the Manithu*^ from their alliance with Mysore. 

'^h'foro the end of 17.''! Sindhia had agreed not only 
to make peace himself with the English, but to 
p.'vsw.'.do the Court of Poona to make peace also on 
tin- tenns proposed ly Hastings/ In May, 1782, the 
Treaty of Snlhfd was signed by Sindhia, and mo-st of 
the M.arathd leaders. Nana Farnavis, who had nc- 
cej)led the treaty, still put off signing a compact which 
virtiialh’ jiledged him to abandon Haidar altogether. 
But pressure from H.asting.s, and the nows of Haidar's 
death, induced him also to .^ign before the year’s end. 
In the following February the Peshw.'I’s seals were 
affixed to n treaty b}" which Hastings surrendered 
much in order to gain a good deal more. If Sindhia 
recovered all his lost possessions save Gwalior, if 
Eassein and part of Gujarat were restored to the 
Peshwii, and Raghuba might look for no more help or 
encouragement from Bombay, the ilanithas in their 
turn pledged themselves to let no European traders 

* Stubbs. 
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set up factories on their ground, and to ‘ hold no in- 
tercourse or friendship with any _other European 
nation.’ Freedom of trade between the Ensrlish and 
the Marathas was expressly assured, and neither party 
was to give any kind of aid to the enemies of the 
other. Baghuha himself was promised a safe asylum 
with Sindhia on a pension of four lakhs a year^. 

As a further reward for his timely services, Madhaji 
Sindhia received from Hastings a separate grant of 
Broach, his claim to which had first arisen out of the 
Wadgaon Convention. The Bombay Council vehe- 
mently deploi’ed a stroke of policy which, in 
Hastings’ view, would clinch his hold upon the most 
powerful of the Peshw£’s- feudatories, without in- 
volving any appreciable loss to the Company’s 
revenues, still less to their trade The daring and 
ambitious chieftain who had barely escaped with life 
from the slaughter of Pdnipat, had lately been as- 
sured that the Bengal Government would not inter- 
fere with his schemes of conquest towards Delhi ; and 
the Edna of Gohad soon gave him a fair pretext for 
wresting Gwalior also out of the hands into which 
Hastings had transfen-ed it 

Abandoned by the Mardthas and the Nizdm, Tipii 
could still look for help to his French allies ; and he 
prepared to carry on the war ■ndth all his father’s 
energy, but without Haidar’s consummate skill. 
Fortune favoured his first efibrts. Haidar’s stoutest 
foe, Sir Eyre Cooto, died in April, 1783, of sheer 

‘ Forrest. ’ Auber. ’ Mallcson. 
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esliaustion, two da3's aftei* liis landing at Madras. 
His successor, Stuart, who had meanwhile done 
nothing but quaiTel with the Madras Council, now 
wasted some precious weeks in marching against 
Cuddalore, where Bussj’-’s troops had landed on the 
10th April. By that time Tipti had rushed away 
from the Kamatic to deal with the English invaders 
from the west. In three months General Matthews 
had to surrender the ruins of Bednor on terms which 
his captor took care to violate. Mangalore, under 
Colonel CampheU, held out for nine months with 
heroic obstinacy against an army 100,000 strong. 

Meanwhile, on the 13th June, Stuart’s army, after a 
hard day’s fighting, carried the outer line of Bussy’s 
defences at Cuddalore. But Sufiren presently grappled 
with Hughes at sea, and another drawn battle com- 
pelled the latter to sail off and repair his damages at 
Madras. A weU-planned sortie from the reinforced 
garrison of Cuddalore was signally repulsed by the 
Bengal Sepoys. But Bussy stiU held the citadel, 
and Stuart’s numbers were fast dwindling from 
sickness and short supplies, when tidings of peace 
made between France and England came just in time 
to save our arms from imminent disaster, and to rob 
Tipfi of his last and doughtiest allies. In accordance 
with the Treaty of Versailles, Bussy withdrew his 
troops from Tipu’s service, and Stuart’s army re- 
turned in safety to Madras^. 

Ere long a powerful force under Colonel Fullarton 

^ Stubbs, Malleson, Marshman. 
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was marching up into the highlands of Mysore. In 
the last week of November Seringapatam itself lay 
within, easy reach, while the fierce Sultan was press- 
ing the siege of Mangalore. But Lord Macartney, 
not heeding the counsel and the commands of Hastings, 
had already begun to treat with Tipfi for the peace 
which Fullarton was prepared to dictate under the 
walls of Tipii’s capital. That officer was now or- 
dered to fall back, in compliance with a truce which 
the faithless Sultdn was openly breaking. Not till 
after the surrender of Mangalore in January, 1784, did 
Tipu deign to receive the envoys from Madras, in 
order to discuss the terms of a treaty which flattered 
his pride at the expense of those who had already 
gone near to crush him. ‘ You quit the reins, and how 
will you manage the beast ? ' was Swartz’s remark to 
Fullarton when they met below the Ghats. On the 
nth March, 1784, the three English commissioners 
stood before the Sultan for two hours, beseeching him 
to sign the treaty which they held in their hands. 
The envoys fi'om Poona and Haidardhad pleaded ear- 
nestly to the same effect. At last he agreed to ratify 
a peace which restored to each party their former 
possessions, and rescued more than a thousand 
Englishmen and nearly as many Sepoys from the 
slow tortures of prison life in Mysore. 



CHAPTER X 


Tux: Council and tud SurnuME Counr 
1779-17S1 

The treaties of SalbjH and Srangalorc ma rk the 
turning of a new page in the history of Jiriti sli Jndia . 
TliOTCcfoiih the English liccomo the dominant factor 
in tlic politics of tlie whole Indian continent. Hast- 
ings’ foreign policj'', pursued tlirough all checks and 
hindrances, had cleared the road for his successors, 
and traced out the lines along which Lord Wcllcslej* 
and Lord Hastings were afterwards to work with 
larger means and far wider oflicial powers. Thanks 
mainly to Warren Hastings’ resourceful energy and 
all-daring strength of will, the long storm of war 
which had beaten from every quarter against the 
weak unfinished fabric of British rule in Lidia, re- 
vealed' only its latent strength for resistance under 
the worst shocks of adverse fortune. The Maifitlifi 
leaders knew that any further attempt to found a 
great Hindu empire on the ruins of old Muhammadan 
dynasties, would only involve them in a long and 
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probably a losing struggle "nutb a power whose 
fighting qualities and stubborn tenacity of purpose 
had so often helped it to snatch a victory from the 
very jaws of defeat. 

During those years of warfare beyond Bengal, the 
Governor-General had much to occupy and harass 
him nearer home. In 1780 Barwell sailed for 
England, to enjoj'' in the prime of his life the large 
fortune which he had amassed, quocumque modo, in 
India. Before his depai-ture, Hastings had come to a 
truce with his old opponent on terms which enabled 
him to dispense with the services of his old ally. 
Through the agency of Sir John Day, the Company’s 
Advocate, a kind of bargain was concluded, by which 
Francis pledged himself to give Hastings’ policy a 
general support in return for a few concessions to the 
claims of Francis’ friends. 

Fowke, for instance, was to resume his former post 
at Benares, while a place of special dignity under the 
Nawab of Bengal was to be found for Muhammad 
Baza. To his friends at home Hastings spoke of the 
new arrangement with a confidence in 'Francis’ faith 
and honour’ which after events were not to justify. 
Two months had hardly passed before his new friend 
gave signs of relapsing into his old obstructivc ways. 
Various measures proposed by Hastings for the cam- 
paign against Sindhia were hindered or deranged on 
various pretexts by his perverse ally. Sir John Day 
once more essayed the part of mediator, but Francis 
shuffled out of his pledges, and boldly repudiated in 
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Julj' the very words he had used in Fehrunry. He 
had cither a treacherous memory or his jn-cjudices 
were too strong for his good faith 

‘I am not Governor;’ Avrotc IJastings to SuHvan — 
‘ all the powers I possess arc those of preventing the 
rule from falling into worse hands than my own.' 
His opponent’s timely illness left Hastings free for 
the moment to take his own way. Popham was not 
recalled, Gwalior was c;ipturcd, and Camac’s column 
marched into Hfilwii. 

Returning health brought no improvement in 
Francis’ temper. At Iasi, Hastings’ patience was worn 
out by fi'csh provocations. On the 1,5th August, 1780, 
in a gravely worded reply to one of Francis’ ^Onutes, 
he spoke out thus; ‘I do not trust to his promise of 
candour, convinced that he is incapable of it. . . . 
I judge of his public conduct by my experience of 
his private, which I have found to bo void of truth 
and honour.’ 

This charge he made ‘ temperately and deliberately’.’ 
in justice to the public and himself. ‘ The only re- 
dress for a fraud for which the law has made no 
provision is ’ — he aveiTed — ‘ the exposure of it.’ 

A copy of the ^linute containing these words had been 
sent to Francis the evening before. After the Council- 
meeting Francis challenged Hastings to fight a duel. 

On the morning of the 17th they exchanged shots, 
and Francis was carried off the field with a bullet 
in his side. By the end of August he had so far 
‘ Glcig, Mcrivalo, Forrest. 
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recovered from bis wound as to resume tbe war of 
Minutes with his fortunate rival. The paper duel 
went on until December, when Francis sailed home- 
wards to brew fresh schemes of vengeance against 
the man whom he had thought to diive from 
power h 

With his departure, Hastings once more breathed 
freely. After six yeai-s of conflict, he could ‘enjoy 
the triumph of a decided victory-’ The general out- 
look at that moment was anything- indeed but bright. 
With ‘a war either actual or impending in every 
quarter, and with every power in Hindustdn ; ’ with 
an exhausted treasury, an accumulating debt, a costly 
and vicious system of government, corruption ram- 
pant, trade ebbing low, and ‘ a country oppressed by 
private rapacity and deprived of its vital resources,’ 
in order to feed the war, to give timely help to the ■ 
other Presidencies, and to meet the call for remit- 
tances to England, — he had further to reckon with 
powerful enemies at home who were continually 
clamouring and striving, wellhigh successfully, for his 
recall. Nothing but the loyal support of a few Direc- 
tors, backed by the Court of Proprietors, still kept 
him in his place. But Francis would be no longer 
at his side to torment and thwart him with all the 
arts of which he was a consummate master. ‘In a 
word’ — he wrote — ‘ I have power, and I will employ it 
during the interval in which the credit of it shall 
last, to retrieve past misfortunes, to remove present 
‘ Gloig, Impey, Forrest. 
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dangers^ and to re-establish the powers of the Company 
and the safet}’ of its possessionsh’ 

There Avas no idle boasting in such language. The 
self-confidence which conies of self-knowledge taught 
Hastings to rejoice in the prospect of wielding full 
power for great and patriotic ends. His term of ollice, 
which expired in 1778, had been prolonged from year 
to year by a reluctant Ministiy and a hostile Court 
of Directoi'.s. The}' knew that England, begirt with 
enemies, could ill aflbrd to lose so serviceable a leader 
at such a time. Hastings knew it also, and the 
knowledge gave him strength to discharge his duty 
to his country and his employers in the way that 
seemed best to himself, without heeding the clamours 
of opponents in India or at home. In the absence 
of Francis, he could gencrall}’’ rely upon Wheler’s 
vote, and Coote was already on his waj’ to Madras, 
^lacpherson, who was afterwards to give him trouble, 
had not yet arrived in Barwell's place. 

Shoi’tly before his return home, Francis had voted 
against a measure by Avhich Hastings sought to make 
an end of the quarrel which had raged, ofi' and on, for 
several years between his Government and the Su- 
preme Court. The large and vague powers confeiTcd 
upon the Judges by the Act of 1773 were sure to 
bring them sooner or later into awkward and dangerous 
collisions with the Supreme Council. For some time, 
thanks to the good sense of the Governor-General and 
two or three of the Judges, little harm ensued. In 

‘ Gleig. 
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1776 Hastings had di-aivn up a scheme, heartily en- 
dorsed by his friend Impoy, for removing the friction 
between those rival and co-eqnal powers. Ho pro- 
posed to invest the Supremo Court with ‘an unlimited 
but not exclusive authorit}’’’ over all the Companj’^’s 
Courts, reserving to the latter their separate jurisdic- 
tion in revenue matters and other cases which specially 
concerned the Government itself. But his scheme was 
shelved by the British Ministry ; and the violence of 
his own colleagues thwarted his host efforts to ad- 
just the new machinery sent out from homo to the 
facts and conditions of our rule in India. ‘It seems ’ 
— he wrote — ‘ to have been a maxim of the Board to 
force the Court into extremities for the purpose of 
finding fault with them.’ 

Violence begat violence. The authority of the 
Crown Judges was defied at every turn, on any 
pretext, however hollow. Irapey and his colleagues 
could not always forbear from assorting their lawful 
powers on behalf of those who claimed their protec- 
tion. Hastings himself had borne witness to many 
‘glaring acts of oppression’ committed by the Com- 
pany’s servants and their underlings, in the process 
of collecting the Companj^’s revenue. Imjrey in his 
letters home complained bitterly of ‘the vultures of 
Bengal,’ who plundered and insulted the people under 
cover of decrees hastily issued by the Provincial 
Courts, and loudly resented all interference with tlieii' 
high-handed doings. The Chief Justice, seconded by 
Chambers and sometimes hy Lemaistre, succeeded for 
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a time in keeping snek ini erf even co%Yit 1 iin duo bounds. 
If they stood behveen the raynts and their alleged 
oppressors, the}' still left the Company’s Courts to 
deal Y\*ith all fpiostions of mere revenue. Sir James 
Stephen has clearly shown that ‘Impey’s algiiazils’ 
as Macaulay styles them, were no move to blame for 
what happened than the oflicers and agents of the 
Supreme Council. The real culprits were the men 
who framed the Act of 1773, which opened wide the 
door to endless conflicts between the rival powers of 
the Company and the Crown 

In the latter pail of 1779 the rashness of Justice 
Hyde brought the long-smouldering quarrel to a^^iolont 
crisis. During Impoy’s absence from Calcutta, Hyde 
issued a writ against the R fijfi of K .tisijora. A 
shcrifl’s ofliccr, with a band of Sepoys and sailors, 
entered the Eiija’s house and sequestered all his 
property, including an idol, whicli was packed, says 
Hastings, ‘ like a common utensil in a basket.’ Happily, 
his women and childi'cn had fled betimes to escape 
the crowning insult of a violated zandna. The 
Council’s answer to this challenge was promptly 
given through the Governor-General himself. A 
strong party of Sopo3’s set off to capture the whole 
posse of Hyde’s followers, and escort them back to 
Calcutta. Like steps were taken to protect the other 
Zamlndars from the pains and penalties threatened by 
the Supreme Court. For several months of 1780 tho 
whole provinee was thrown into a dangerous ferment. 

* Gleig, Impey, Stephen. 
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A "Wfir of Avrit'i niid jiroolrmifitioiis ra^od wifli incrcac- 
itig viidoJicc, until iit In.st thf Jiid^'cs i.>"iU(.-d ft Finn- 
liioii'i n''ftiii‘it (In* GovtniiticnL it‘<f’lf. and 

Ilia co)lrft;^'ina, tttrow^ in lln.ir l>.-itiiiciary union, 
Ircftlcd (ho Jiimunona v.ith contonipt. 

Tin* wholo iiiftcliiin ry of oivili-ed nilo in Bengal 
\vft;i conn* in f/n t to a di-adloclc, wJitn Ifnatingaa fiot it 
working again hy iin-nna of a coni]>romi.-e the happioat 
tiiftt any fitatvaninn cotiM liave concoived. In Octohor, 
1780, ho od'ert d Iinpey, from v/hoin the recent fjiiarn ls 
laid for a tinio estranged him, the Pre.'idoncy of thr: 
Sadr Diwani Adfllat, tho Company’s chief Civil Court, 
which Ilaatinga had remodelled a few months before. 
The Chief Justice, in all sincerity, accepted the olive- 
branch thus opportunely held out by his old friend. 
Thi.s arrangenu'nt, which brought pence and order at 
ft critical inomont to Bengal, was denounced by 
IJnslings’ and Irnpoy’s enemies n.s a fresh crime, and 
wfts afterwards described by Macaulay ns the giving 
and taking of a bribe. Bengal wn.s saved, he sa}'.*-', 
and tho Chief Justice became ‘rich; quiet, and in- 
famous.’ But this sort of language wandci-s very far 
from tho lulings of common justice and common sense. 

Bengal was saved indeed, and the Chief Justice ul- 
timately drew ft fair salaiy' in return for useful 
and arduous work in an oflico for which ho was 
peculiarly iitted. But tho infamy of the matter is 
tho mere child of rhetorical extravagance inspired 
by party traditions. There was no giving or taking 
of bribes, Hastings wisely pitched upon the best 
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man he knew for Iho task of regulating the wliolo ‘ 
machinery of the Provincial Courts, "which had thus 
far proved, ‘from ignorance and corruption,’ as impey 
said, more of a curse than a blessing to the people ; 
and whicli, under luipc^-’s guidance, might bo brought 
into systematic working harmony with the Supreme 
Court. Tlie right to further salarj^ for a separate 
oflicc had not been questioned in the case of Clavering, 
nor was it questioned when Impe3''s colleague, Sir 
llobert Chamber's, afterwards held an important 
judgeship under the Company k 

Tlici'c is no room for doubt that the new arrange- 
ment was a well-timed stroke of policy on Hastings’ 
part. It was indeed, as Sir James Stephen allows, 

‘ the only practicable way out of the unhappj' quarrel 
into "which the Court and the Council had been drami 
by rash and ignorant English legislation.’ A trained 
lawyer, and an upright painstaking judge, Impey drew 
up a plain and serviceable code of rules for the guid- 
ance of the courts thus placed under his charge. The 
young English district judges soon learned to mend 
their ignorant or careless ways, and tried to shape 
their judgments in accordance with the principles 
laid down b}* their new teacher. The old disgraceful 
broils between rival authorities disappeared under the 
new reign of fairly settled law, and the revenue began 
once more to flow freely into the Company’s treasury. 
Impey, in the words of Sir J. Stephen, ‘was the first 
of Indian codifiers,’ and the Eegulations of 1781 laid 

^ Gleig, Impey, Stepliea. 
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The results of their labours during the next few years 
paved the way for that permanent settlement which 
Lord Cornwallis was to carry through h 

In Hastings’ long letter of April, 1781, to his homo 
agent, Jfnjor Scott, we may follow the workings of 
a remarkably clear, active, versatile brain upon the 
numerous questions with which at that 'time the 
great Governor had to deal. The letter travels over 
a wide range of subjects, from the abortive project of 
a Dutch treaty, the progress of the war, and the 
negotiations with Borar and the Nawfib of Arcot, to 
his own relations mth Wheler and his various schemes 
of administrative reform. On most of these points 
something has been said already. His references to 
Wheler, who W£is now giving him steady suppoi’t in 
Council, attest the easy kindliness of his own nature, 
and his fine sense of gratitude for services rendered 
by his new ally. ‘I ami easy and my colleague 
satisfled ; and the public will reap the fruits of the 
good understanding which subsists between us.’ 

His efforts to simplify and expedite the conduct of 
public business are duly touched upon in the same letter, 
as well as the chief military reforms effected under his 
auspices by General Stibberfc. There is another point 
on which he dwells with just pride. Dor many years 
past ho had earnestly desired to ' bind men to the 
faithful discharge of their duty by the ties of honour 
and acknowledgment, to abolish fixed salaries, which 
are the scanty pay for dead and unprofitable labour ; 

’ Glcig, Kayo. 
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and to eradicate every temptation and pretest for 
perquisites, embezzlements, and corruption;’ to 
reward each officer in short according to his proved 
deserts, and so to ‘ unite the interests of individuals 
with that of the public.’ In those days the nominal 
pay for many offices was so small that men were 
tempted to eke it out by all kinds of illicit means. 
Hastings had no power to redistribute or enlarge the 
regular salaries. But he did the next best thing. 
I\Tienever he could, he substituted commissions on 
net receipts for the old system of fixed monthly allow- 
ances helped out by perquisites and private jobs. 
The new mode of remuneration was only an inter- 
mediate step to the more complete reform by means 
of salaries really commensurate with the work done, 
and the responsibilities involved. But it proved a 
great step forward in the right direction, and it 
wrought ere long a marked improvement in the 
moral tone of the Company’s servants 



CHAPTER XI 


Benares and Oudh 
1781-1783 

The year 1781 bad opened for Hastings over a 
troubled sea of danger, distress, and difBculty, Haidar 
All was raging about the Karaatic; Goddard and 
Camac were fighting the Maratb^is, and French fleets 
were cruising in the Bay of Bengal. When he had 
sent Camac- to look after Sindhia, shipped oflf Coote’s 
soldiers for Madras, started Pearse’s brigade on its 
inarch southward, and completed his bargain with 
the RSjd of Berar, the Govemor-General found his 
treasui-y running very low indeed. Money had to be 
raised somehow, if British India was to be saved. 
In his letter to Scott, he refers briefly to the need of 
doing something at Benares on his way up to Luck- 
now. /What he presently did at Benares furnished 
his enemies with fresh matter for the gi-eat impeach- 
ment which befel him after his return home/ 

Chait Singh, Eaji of Benares, was the grandson 
of an adven^cr wlio had ousted his own patron from 
the lands 1 /'' ' under the Mughal rule. 

The advc!- •' . Singh, the first Ktlja 
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of Benares, became a vassal of the I^aw/lb Wazir of 
Oudh. In .1775 bis fief Avas transferred .b}' treaty 
from tbc Wuzir to the Company, and Chait Singb 
paid rent for his lands to the Goverament of Bengal 
on the terms prescribed by bis former suzerain. His 
feudal rights over the districts of Ghfizipur and Benares 
■were secured to him and liis heirs on payment of a 
yearly tribute which could not be cnhancc(b/TBut, as 
a vassal of the Company, holding under the same 
kind of tenure as an}’ other great Zaminddr, ho was 
bound by law, custom, and written agreement, to aid 
his now masters with men and money in times of 
extraordinary need/ As Lord Mansfield afterwards 
declared, ‘ the right of the British Government to 
demand military aid of Chait Singh in war was 
proved beyond possibility of question b’ Besides the 
rich treasure stored up in his coffers, the Efija had 
a revenue of half a milhon sterling, several fortresses 
and some thousands of armed retainers. 

A first demand of Jive lakhs in aid of the Govern- 
ment was made upon him in 1778- This was paid, 
after some attempts at evasion. A like dernai^ was 
made in_the following year, and again the Rdja tried 
on various pretexts to shuffle out of his obligations. 
In the course of i78o,_^^tings, acting under advice 
from General Sir Eyre Coote, called upon him to 
f urn ish two thousand horse for the public serviced 
The Eajd offered to furnish five hundred and as many 

* Delates of the House of Lords on the Evidence delivered in the Trial of 
Warren Hastings, Forrest. 2 Forrest. 
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iiuili'lilnc'k-juf'n; liiit cvi-n flu-s'' w-ronot foitlicomin". 

O 

]li4 plfii of poverty wis Irnnsparontly falf^c, as false 
iiuleec] a.! ^vfre his profer.sion.s of loyalty to the British 
rule, at the liiiio when ho was corre,spon<ling with oiir 
enemies and raising troopspecrotly on liiii own account, 
(.'huit Singh had rep'-.atedly put off the payment of his 
regular trihnle ; his hody-giinrd alone wa.s larger than 
the force which Hastings rcrpiirod of him; and the 
Briti'di Ih'sidcnt at his court complained of hisnulc- 
nois and reported hi.s secret plolting.s with the Oudh 
prince.sse.s at Fair/dj.ld. Marlcliam, wlio replaced 
I’owkc aa Resident in 17S1, had heon charged hy 
Ha.sfings to tn-at the Rajd with all inildnt.ss and 
forhcnrnnt conrtc.s}*. But no entreaties could bring 
Chait Singli to ' make a show of obedience by muster- 
ing oven live hundred horse.’ Hastings lowered his 
demand to one thousand. But the Rajti still sent 
ovn.sivc niKswcrs, and never furnished a single horse- 
man k 

It was aftenvards averred by Uastings' enemies 
that his policy towards Chait Singh was inspired 
hv2pi dmo-and..a. tliirst for rovcngc on the man '\d iflt_ 
in 1777. ha d-Scntr-nr-mey3cngcr~tircongi'atulutcrC]aViH’- 
ing on his ropo ilod-iiccospion-to-ihtrp0grorTj 0 vci nor- 
locnerak But the final verdict of the Peel's on this 
very point was far truer to the facts and likelihoods 
of the wdiolc ense. Fi-iincis openly gloried in repaying 
old grudges with ample interest. lago himself could 
not have outdone him in this lino. Kobodj’’, on the 

> Glcig, Aubor, R-bates cT tte Mouse of Zonis. 
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other hand, who has carefully studied Hastings’ char- 
acter can doubt that petty personal motives were never 
allowed to warp his public policy. When Hastings 
was first appointed Governor of Bengal, Clive wrote 
him a friendly letter*, in which, with his wonted in- 
sight, "he hinted a fear that overmuch good-nature and 
his easy amiable temper might sometimes lead him 
astray * Gleig’s life of Hastings teems with instances 
of his kindly, placable, trustful, perhaps too trustful 
nature. Painted portraits speak as clearly to this 
purport as the printed records themselves. As a 
matter of pure policy, Hastings resolved to make an 
example of his contumacious vassal, whose conduct 
added a new danger to the many which at that 
moment surrounded the Company’s rule in India. 
A heavy fine of foi'ty or fifty lakhs would teach 
the Edja to obey his master’s orders, and would 
help betimes to furnish an empty treasury with the 
sinews of war. 

Chait Singh had already tried upon the Governor- 
General those arts which Eastern rulers have never 
scrupled to employ. He had sent Hastings a peace- 
offering of two lakhs, which Hastings at once reserved 
for the Company’s use^. Presently, Hastings received 
an offer of twenty lakhs for the pubho service. But 
he refused to accept aught less than fifty lakhs, or 
half a million pounds, in quittance of all demands. In 
July, 1781, he set out from Calcutta, impressed, he de- 
clares, ‘ with the belief that e.\traordinary means were 
‘ Malcolm’s Life of Clive. ° Forrest, Gleig. 
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necessaiy, and those exerted with a strong hand, to 
preserve the Company’s interests from sinking under 
the accumulated weight that oppressed them.’ He 
saw a political necessity for curbing the Raja's 
‘overgrown power,’ and ‘making it contribute to 
the relief of their pressing exigencies,’ At that 
moment he was at the end of his resources, even 
from loans. Every mail brought letters from Madras 
and Bombay pressing him for money and supplies. 
The pay of the troops was almost everywhere in 
arrear, and Hastings knew not whence to obtain so 
much as the eight or ten lakhs which he had pledged 
himself to forward to Sir Eyre Coote k 
During his absence Wheler took charge of the 
Government in Calcutta®, Mrs. Hastings accom- 
panied her husband as far as Monghyr, where she 
remained to recruit her health, while Hastings 
travelled on towards Benares with a small escort 
and no parade. At Baxdr he met the recusant 
Raja, attended by a large retinue, Chait Singh 
laid his turban as a mai-k of submission upon Hast- 
ings’ knees. But his prayer for a private interview 
was haughtily rejected. On the 15th August, the day 
after his arrival at Benares, Hastings sent the R^ja 
a formal statement of the charges against him, with 
a demand for a full and categorical reply. Chait 
Singh's answer appeared ‘so offensive ui style and un- 
satisfactory in substance,’ was full in fact of such 
transpai-ent, or, as Lord Thurlow afternm-ds called 

* Mistonj of the Tnal qf Warren Saslings, Ssg. (Debrett.) ' Forrest 
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Item, ‘impudent’ falsehoods, that Hastings ordered 
:Markham to place him under arrest i. 

Early on the mori’ow Chait Singh rvas made a 
prisoner at large in his own palace, with a Sepoy 
guard placed outside. He sent Hastings a submissive 
message, hut he also despatched some messengers to 
the royal ladies at Faizabad^. Meanwhile his ai-med 
retainers from Eamnagar crossed the Ganges, and, 
aided by the mob of the city, fell upon the Sepoy 
guard, who, having only unloaded muskets and empty 
pouches, were soon cut to pieces where they stood. 
Two more companies marching through the naiTow 
streets were nearly destroyed. Chait Singh himself 
dropped from, a terrace by a rope of turbans into a 
boat, and was borne in safety to his castle-palace of 
Edmnagar, 

Thus, partly through his own rashness, but mainly 
through the negligence of his oflnicers, Hastings found 
himself in a position of extreme danger, in a garden- 
house garrisoned by thirty Englishmen and a score of 
Sepoys. But the rabble of Benares had no leader, 
and troops from the nearest stations were already 
hmiying to the rescue of a Governor dear to the 
whole army. Popbam brought up a battalion of his 
Sepoys. Moi’gan started without orders from Cawn- 
pur. Tmsty messengers bore Hastings’ orders to 
Chandr, Mirzapur, and Lucknow. In the midst of 
anxieties sharpened by risings in Oudh and the mur- 
derous defeat of ilayaffre’s rush upon Eamnagar on 

^ Gleig, DcbaU$, Forrest. s mates. 
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the 2oth, Hastings quietly sent off to Colonel Huir 
his last words concerning the treaty he was then 
negotiating with Sindhia. Warned of danger to his 
little party, he withdrew by night to the river- 
foitress of Chanar. The Nawab-Wazir made liberal 
offers of help, which Hastings proudly declined. In 
the same spirit he rejected all overtures from Chait 
Singh, who had mustered an army 40,000 strong within 
ten miles of Chanar \ 

The country around him was seething with disorder 
and armed rebellion. But the first days of September 
found Popham strong enough to open a campaign 
which speedily avenged the late disasters, replaced 
the city and province of Benares under British rule, 
and drove Chait Singh for shelter into his last strong- 
hold of Bijaigarh on the heights that overlook the 
northern bank of the Son. The first rumour of 
Popham’s advance sent him flying again with the 
bulk of his treasures into Bundelkhand. The capture 
of Bija'garh in November closed a brief but brilliant 
campaign. The rich booty found there was forthwith 
divided among the captors, so that Hastings lost his 
only chance of replenishing his treasury at Chait 
Singh’s expense. He contrived, however, to secure 
for the Company one great and permanent advan- 
tage. The Baja’s forfeit domains were transferred 
to his nephew on conditions which clearly defined 
his future rights and duties, and doubled the revenue 
formerly payable to the Calcutta Treasury. The re- 

* Gleig, Auber.' 
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conquered province became thencefortb, to adopt 
Hastings’ words, ‘as much a member’ of the Com- 
pany’s Government ‘ as the zamindari of Bardwan 
Money, however, was still wanting for the Govern- 
ment’s immediate needs. During his stay at Chanar 
Hastings received a visit on the nth September from 
Asaf-ud-daula, the Wazir of Oudh. Owing pai'tly to 
his own folly, but fai" more to the hard conditions 
imposed by the Francis faction in 1775, the ruler of 
O'udh was sinking deeper and deeper into the Com- 
pany’s debt. In sis j’^ears that debt had risen to a 
million and a half, chieflj’^ on account of the British 
garrisons which alone stood between the Wazir and 
general anarchy. The two Begams, his mother and 
grandmother, held large Jaghirs or grants of land in 
Oudh, which they governed like absolute sovereigns 
from Faizdbdd, while they retained for their own use, 
under a British guarantee, the rich treasure which 
belonged of right to Shuja-ud-daula’s son and heir. 
Asaf-ud-daula knew that Hastings was in du-e need 
of money to maintain the war, while he himself had 
no means of helping him from his own treasury. If 
Hastings would not relieve him from the bui-den of 
maintaining a British Contingent, he might perhaps 
agi’ee to the Wazir’s plans for raising money at the 
expense, among othem, of his nearest relatives, the 
Begams of Faizdbad. 

•.The Governor-General listened to the Wazir’s pro- 
posals with a readiness sharpened by his knowledge 
* Aubcr, Stubbs, Gleig. 
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of the active part "which the Begams had born 
Chait Singh’s revolt. Some of their troops had U 
service with the Rdjd of Benares, and the cou: 
around FaizSbad was openly hostile to the Bng 
and their ally. 

‘ This_to"V’"n — -wrote Colonel Hannay on Septen 
8, i^8i, from FaizahM — ‘ has^ mp.re__the app^ranc 
- belonging to Chait Singh than the Vizier. 
Begams have placed guai'ds to prevent any of 
people going to the hdzar in it. Within these 
days Shaik Khdn, with near looo horse and foot, 
marched from hence to Benares.’ A few days I 
Hannay reported that the country from Faizfibaci 
the Ganges was ‘in the utmost ferment,’ and i 
numbers of people, horse and foot, were daily seni 
Chait Singh from FaizahSd. Middleton himself i 
every English officer employed in Oudh reported 
testified to the same effect 

On the ipth September, 1781, Hastings sigi 
the Treaty of Chan^r, which relieved the Naw 
Wazlr from the chief part of his military obligatic 
and empowered him to resume at will all the jagl 
within his realm. Fifty-five lakhs were afterwa 
paid into the Calcutta Treasury, with a promise 
twenty more to follow. Six days later the Wa 
left Chanar resolved, "with Hastings’ virtual conse 
not only to resume the Begams’ jaghirs, but 
reclaim for himself the paternal treasure locked 
in the palace at Faizabad \ 

* Forrest. 
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According to Burke, Sheridan, and I^facaulay, the 
Wazir and the Governor-General joined in a plot to 
rob two ladies, one of whom was ‘parent to one of the 
robbers.’ As a matter of fact, the robbery had been 
committed in 1775 bj' the parent upon her son, 
through the intervention of the Britisli Ke-ident. In 
spite of Hastings’ solemn protests, the Supreme Coun- 
cil thought fit to confirm the unrighteous bargrdn 
which their agent had forced upon the young Y.'azir- 
Since then Hasting- had reluctantly i/ut loyally 
.«tond by an .agrec-ment contrary to ju-tice, policy, 
and crood faith He now .caw bis veay to place 
matters on a fairer footing. TheBegarns.hc held. ba/I 
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kneed ruler of that kingdom. Before the close of 1781 
Hastings had lenrned enough to convince him that the 
Begams deserved small mercy at their kinsman’s hands. 
It was shown by evidence which afterwards satisfied 
his judges in the House of Lords that they had helped 
Chait Singh with men and money, and fomented in- 
surrection against their own sovereign. In order that 
the evidence worked into his ‘Narrative’ of the late 
rebellion might be duly attested, and that Middleton 
might be fully informed of his views and wishes, he 
persuaded Impey, Avho had come to see him at Benares 
in October, to extend his journey to Lucknow. Impey 
accordingly went thither, had a talk with the Resident, 
and took a number of affidavits duly signed before 
him on oath^. It is strange to think that so harmless 
a proceeding should afterwards have been charged 
against him as a crime; still stranger that in this 
matter Macaula}’' should have followed in the wake of 
Sheridan and Burke. 

Before Hastings got back to Calcutta in February, 
1782, the Wazir had taken heart to fulfil his promises 
made at Chanar. The jaghirs w^ere resumed in spite 
of an armed resistance. His British troops entered 
the palace of Faizabad, and the two eunuchs who 
managed the Begams’ affairs were compelled by 
scanty fare and confinement in chains to disgorge some 
of the wealth stored up by the late Wazir. The 
money thus obtained was remitted to Calcutta, and the 
balance still due to the Company was ere long made 
' Stephen, Impey. 
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resumption of their jaghirs -was a stroke of sound 
policy, which had been only' too long deferred. The 
seizure of the treasure was justified by the Begams’ 
conduct, both towards the English and their own 
sovereign. As for the eunuchs, it seems absurd to 
hold Hastings accountable for 'tortures' which were 
never inflicted, and for indignities of which, at the 
time, he never heard. Oudh was stiU in eflhct an 
independent State ruled by its own sovereign; and 
Hastings deemed it no part of his duty to meddle with 
every detail of the measures adopted by his ally. 

Had Hastings been half as greedy and unscrupulous 
as his enemies loved to paint him, he might have 
returned home ‘rich beyond the dreams of avarice;’ 
rich enough to determine the vote of the House of 
Commons on any question affecting himself. He 
would certainly have kept for his own use the ten 
lakhs of rupees which Asaf-ud-daula had presented to 
him at Chandr. But instead of pocketing this gift, he 
assured the Court of Directors that the whole sum 
would be expended in their service, unless they 
allowed him, as a special mark of their approval, to 
keep it for himself. The Directors took no notice of 
his suggestion. Although he accounted for every 
rupee of the money, the fact of its acceptance formed 
one of the charges on which Hastings was to be 
impeached by the Commons and acquitted by the 
Lords k 


* Gleig, Debates. 



CHAPTER Xn 


The Crocking op a Great Career 
1781-J7S5 

HEAXwniEE in England fresh storms were brewing 
against the Governor whose achievements in the far 
East were the one bright spot in the picture of Eng- 
land’s uncertain struggle with a world in arms. The 
rancour of Francis, who might have sat for Jlilton’s 
Pelial or Pope’s ‘ familiar toad.’ was doing its poisonous 
work. Burke’s fury against the Governor-General 
was inflamed not only b}’- the arts of Francis, but hy 
letters from his brother William, then Agent with the 
R5jd of Tanjore, and a partisan of Lord JIacartney in 
his frequent quai’rels with the Supremo Council. 

In 1782 Lord North’s Ministry was replaced by 
that of Rockingham, in which Burke's party had a 
leading voice. With the help of Dundas, they carried 
through the Commons a vote of censure on Hastings ; 
and the Directors slavishly proceeded to recommend 
his recall. But in July a new Ministry under Lord 
Shelburne came into power, and the Court of Pro- 
prietors, once more rallying to the cause of their old 
favourite, steadily refused to make him a scapegoat 
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for other men’s shortcomings. The vote for recall 
which liad passed the Board on the 22nd October was 
therefore rescinded on the 3i&t. The Couii of Pro- 
prietors plainly taxed the Directors with throwing 
upon Hastings all the blame for measures arising 
mainly out of their own commands, ^hey declaimed 
that Hastings was doing his best to bring about a 
general peace, that his conduct of the war against 
Haidar and the French merited the warmest appro- 
bation, and that his recall at so critical a moment 
would be ‘evidently injurious to the interest of the 
Company and the nation y 
Early in 1783 Impey received the order for his 
recall as voted by the Commons in the previous May. 
This was another shaft from Francis’ quiver. To the 
strictures of the India House upon his own conduct 
Hastings replied in language of indignant yet lofty 
scorn. He had been arraigned before the people of 
England for ‘acts of such complicated aggravation 
that, if thej’’ were ti-ue, no punishment short of death 
could atone for the injury which the interest and 
credit of the public has sustained in them.’ To every 
statement made on behalf of Chait Singh he offered a 
fiat denial. ‘ The man whom you have thus ranked 
among the princes of India will be astonished when 
he hears of it — at an elevation so unlooked for.’ He 
taunted the Directors with becoming the Rajd’s advo- 
cates against their own interests. In spite of the 
difficulties which, thanks to the home powers, had so 
' Auber, Gleig. 
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long beset him, be pleased himself with the hope that, 
in future records of the Compan3’^’s rule, ‘ this term of 
its administration will appear not the least conducive 
to the interests of the Compan}’-, nor the least reflec- 
tive of the honour of the British name.’ Gratitude to 
his masters had hitherto kept him faithful to his 
trust. But now it onlj' remained for him to declare 
his intention to resign their sermce as soon as he 
could do so without prejudice to their affairs. Should 
thej' insist on ordering him to restore Chait Singh to 
his former position, he would instantly give up his 
station and their service 

The challenge thus directly hurled in March, 1783, 
was not to be promptly taken up. Chait Singh re- 
mained in comfortable exile at Gwalior, and Benares 
became a British province. Hastings served on for 
3'et two years, chafing often under fresh annojmnces, 
but patiently working out his schemes for the general 
good. At the council-board he was constantly opposed 
by Maepherson and Stables, and could not always 
reckon upon Wheler’s vote. The Governor of Madi-as 
rebelled against every order received from Calcutta, 
and inflamed the minds of the Directors with angiy 
complaints against their Governor-General. Hastings’ 
agents at Lucknow and Benares were again replaced 
by friends of Francis and nominees of the India House. 
At home Lord Shelburne’s Ministry, if less unfriendly 
than its predecessor, was too weak to give him any 
effectual support, and in April jts place was taken by 

’ Auber. 
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the Coalition Ministry of Lord North and Fox, in 
which room was made for Francis’ tool and mouth- 
piece, Edmund Burko. 

Such a conjunction boded ill both for Hastings and 
the Court of Directors. But King George himself was 
alive to the folly of recalling a Governor whose work 
in India was still to complete ; and his intense dislike 
to the great "Whig leader and all his party helped 
to ensure the failure of Fox’s India Bill, which aimed 
at transferring the whole government of India from the 
Company to seven Directors appointed by the Minis- 
try, and i-emovable only upon an address from Parlia- 
ment. In spite of Burke’s eloquence and a majority 
in the House of Commons, the bill was thrown out 
by the Lords in December, and the year 1784 opened 
on a new Ministry, headed by William Pitt h 

In November, 1783, the Court of Proprietors had 
carried, all but unanimously, a vote of thanks to 
Hastings for his many and invaluable services. To 
him and his friends the outgoing Ministry gave nearly 
all the credit for their defeat. Among the new 
Ministers he had several warm friends, and hardly 
one enemy, except Dundas. Even Dundas , who had 
steadily denounced his foreign policy, seemed for the 
moment dazzled by the latest proofs of Hastings’ 
success in the fields of war and diplomacy. ‘I once 
tho ught * — ^Avere his words to Major Scott — ‘tha^he 
could not make peace with the Mar^thds ; but I have 
been mistaken. His relief and support of the Karnatic, 

' Gloig, Aubor, Sir G. C. Lewis’s Administrations of Great Britain. 
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his improvement of the revenues of Bengal, his spirit 
and activity, claim every degree of praise that I can 
bestow upon him, and every support that his ilajesty’s 
ministers can afford him 

In 1783 Hastings had fairly recovered from a serious 
illness which hefel him in the previous year, delaying 
for some months the progress of his administrative 
labours. By this time the puppet Emperor of Delhi 
Avas turning e^'es of appeal towards the rulers of 
Bengal. With a view to giving him what help he could, 
Hastings sent two English envoys to his couri. Their 
reports convinced him of Shah Alam’s preference for 
an English alliance to the kind of service which Ma- 
dhaji Sindhia was prepared to offer him. But the 
Governoi-General, hampered by timid or opposing 
colleagues, found that he could not interfere to any 
good purpose ; and Sindhia, in the following year, 
was ruling as Shah Alam’s chosen lieutenant over 
the provinces that still belonged in name to the 
House of Babar^. 

Lord Macartney’s insolent defiance of the Supreme 
Council’s orders, especially with regard to the Nawab 
of Arcot and the negotiations with Tipu, would 
have been cut short by his suspension from office, had 
Hastings’ colleagues seconded their chief. It tried 
his patience sorely to see Fowke mismanaging affairs 
at Benares ; while Bristow’s unauthorised meddling 
at Lucknow gave just offence to the Wazir’s ministers, 
and upset aU Hastings’ schemes for the better govern- 
' Gleig. ® Mill, Keene. 
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'n?tnc‘i« Im'l piuTm'tl not more from fumino ilmn nnicinl 
mi^-niU*. 31'' forwjirili'il to In'; fonncil a 
nlr.n fir ivfonn’mp tlio luc-il inhnini''tration His 
St.'.}' at 1.tK’);non‘ o.\{*'n<K<l fnnn April to (1n> latter 
par; orAugn<-{, Ho Mim-odcil in ro'-ntiino tli" Wnrir's 
tiiinnci > fn>m iit'oT wn-ck. ninl jOaccil tl>o oowrnmi'nt 
in ilto h.'iH'ls of two nMo ami tni.'twoithy nijni'-{<-rs. 
At r 'nir/ikml ho mn.do fri'-mls of tho H-oanis hy 
j' -toriiio to tlii'in n pari of tln'ir .latrliirs. 

^ In Si p;- ml'i-r lla'-tin"'^ i-ailoil down tho r.tin-awollon 
Han'j'-' to H'-naros, acoompmii'Hl hy tlm yuiim; Siiuh- 
r/oln, I’rinoo daw/ln Hakht, who hn<3 llnl from Ihdhi to 
hiU'kmiw in fpiial of aid for his father from tho jii-rils 
tli.nt cj)rom]i:i'-s' d him. Ha'-linf.as took a fajioy to hi.s 
youthful visitor atul n friomlly interest in his story. 
]?«t lie could oidy advise tho prince to roltint home 
;md look to Sindhia for tlie protection his futlier 
needed from tlie liglits and jdottinos within his own 
cnj'ital, and from the encro.’iohment.s of Sikh in- 
vader.s on Mughal ground *. His letters to his wife ni 
this period nro full of m.ntter likely to intere.st one 
who had f-o long shared his ptd'lic cares as well ns his 
private e.xpericJicc.s. Of his way of life ho writes, ‘ I 
cal spuringl}'; I never sup, and am generally in hed 
hy ten. I hreakfavt at six. I huthe with cold water 
daily, and while I was at Imcknow. twice a day.’ If a 
heavy burden still weighed upon his mind, the business 
which now occupied it was light, uniform, ‘and with 
little vexation.' And, unless everybody was con.spiriug 

* ForresL " IVrrv'il, Oloig. 
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to deceive him, ' all ranks of people ■were pleased, not 
because I did good but because I did no ill 

The news of Wheler’s death quickened his return 
to Calcutta. At Benares, where he parted from the 
Shahzfida, the bare brown fields were now green 
with the promise of a rich harvest, and his measures 
for reforming abuses were already bearing some fruit. 
On the 4th November ho reached Calcutta, where a 
scolding letter from the India House awaited him. This 
was soon followed by tidings of Pitt’s India Bill, 
which placed the Company as a political power under 
the direct control of a Ministerial Boai’d. Hastings 
felt that some passages of Pitt's speech in support oT 
this measure were virtuaDy levelled at himself. He 
was ‘ literally sick of suspense,’ and a further study 
of the Bin convinced him that his resignation was 
‘ expected and desired.’ As soon as Maepherson 
should pledge himself to respect the new arrangements 
made with the ruler of Oudh, he would prepare for 
his homeward voyage. ‘I will wait for no advices’ 
— he wrote to Mrs. Hastings — ‘ They have given me 
my freedom and opened the road to my happiness.’ 

One of his last acts as Governor-General was to 
review the troops which had fought so bravely under 
Colonel Pearse against Haidar All and his son. As he 
rode bareheaded, in a plain blue coat, along the 
diminished ranks of Sepoys dressed in motley and 
patched uniforms, the cheers that greeted him showed 
the strength of his hold on the affections of, the 

‘ Gleig, 
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Bengal aimy. Swords of honour were bestowed on 
Pearse and two of his officers ; and the Colonel, whom 
Hastings was ‘ proud to call his friend,’ was requested 
publicly to thank his officers and men for their past 
services. Nor were Goddard’s soldiei-s forgotten. 
Every Sepoy who had served in Southern or Western 
India received a medal, and to every soldier, white or 
black, in either army was granted an increase of his 
monthly pay^. 

In the last year of his rule Hastings had helped to 
found the Asi atic Society , whose first President was 
Sir Wniiam Jones, the next Chief Justice of Bengal. 
'Warren Hastings was the first Englishman who 
' persu aded' the Pandits of Benares to unlock the 
ti'easures of Sanskrit literature, and to aid him in 
codifying the Hindu laws.-^’ He encouraged scholars 
like Halhed, Anderson, and Hamilton, to translate and 
arrange the cun-ent law-books, Hindu and Muham- 
madan. Of art, as well as science and learning, 
he showed himself a libei’al and discerning patron. 
Imhoff was but the first of several painters for whom 
his bounty or his influence secured a lucrative career 
in the East. Zoffany painted his ' Last Supper ’ for 
the new church of St. John in Calcutta, the first stone 
of which was laid by Wheler, as Hastings’ deputy, in 
April, 1784^. 

The last few weeks of his stay in India were spent 
in working up all arrears of public business, in 

* Stubbs. 

‘ Gleig, Newman’s Bandbmk to Calcutta. 
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devising new schemes of retrenchment and reform, 
in receiving farewell addresses, and in writing farewell 
letters to all the native chiefs and princes connected 
with his Government. On the i st February, 178.^, h e 
handed over the keys of the Treasury and Fort William 
to his second in Council, gir John M acpherson. He 
took leave of his colleagues in words of unfeigned 
kindliness and large hope. A crowd of friends and 
admkers greeted him as, for the last time, he entered 
his house at Alipu r, now the abode of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. That afternoon three intimate 
friends accompanied him to the Ghdt, and went with 
him down the river to Kijri. On the 8th Februar y, 
1785, they left him on board the JBerrington, which 
bore him homewards to the land he had not seen for 
sixteen years. 

The foregoing pages have shown what kind of work 
Warren Hastings wrought for his masters during the 
thirtee n ye ars of his rule in B engal. In 177a he 
found that large and fertile province sunk in general 
wretchedness and disorder. Outside the trading 
factories and the British cantonments chaos reigned 
supreme. Law and justice and civil order were words 
of little meaning. The strong everywhere preyed 
upon the weak ; the mass of the people were oppressed 
and plundered alike by the Nawab’s own ofHcers and by 
the servants of an English trading-company. Bands 
of robbers and gangs of revenue agents carried olF 
what war and famine had spared. The Hawab’s 
government was powerless for any good purpose, 
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•while the s'way of the Company rested on no rules 
except those of the counting-house and the barrack. 
And the}’- had no scheme of foreign policy lit to cope 
with the dangers that surrounded Bengal. 

All this Hastings set himself to amend or to form 
anew. The changes wrought by his domestic and his 
foreign policy mark a very important epoch in our 
Indian histoiy. Before his time no part of British 
India possessed a government worthy of the name. 
His genius and energy lirst gave clear and permanent 
shape to what had been a mere riidis indigesiaque 
moles. The administrative system which he built up 
in those thirteen years remains essentially the system 
of the present day. As he said .himself in his -wiltten 
defence before the Lords, ‘Every division of official 
business, and every department of Government which 
now exists in Bengal, . . • are of my formation. The 
estabbshment formed for the administration of the 
revenue, the institution of the courts of civil and 
criminal justice in the province of Bengal and its 
immediate dependencies, the form of Government 
established for the province of Benares . . . were 
created by me. Two great sources of revenue, opium 
and salt, were of my creation. ... To sum up all, I 
inaintaine_d the provinces of my immediate administra- 
tion in a state of peace, plenty, and security, when 
every other member of the British empme was involved 
in external war or civil tumult 

Hastings had not only given a strong and stable 

^ History of the Trial of Warren Hastings. 
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govornrncnt (o Bongnl; lio Iind gr.ifliinlly mined flie 
Compniiy into n commanding place among tlio chief 
political powers in India. Ho jnado no conrpichts; 
hut his treaties and his subsidiary sy.slem paved the' 
way for the final overthrow or defeat of every power 
that .sought to hinder the growth of our Eastern 
empire. 

Another passage frojn tho paper already quoted 
.sums up the main achieyemenf.s.of his rule: — 

‘ The valour of others acquired ; I enlarged, and 
gave shape and con.si.stcncy to the dominion which 
you hold there; I prc.servcd it; I sent forth its armies 
with an cfi'cctual, but economical hand, through un- 
known and hostile i-ogions, to the support of your 
other possc.ssions ; to the retrieval of one from degra- 
dation and dishonour, and of the other from utter loss 
and subjection. I maintained tho wars which were 
of your foimation or that of others, •)wi of mine. 

I won one member of tho great Indian Confederacy 
from it [tho Niztim] by an act of seasonable resti- 
tution ; with another [Mudajl Bhonslaj I maintained 
a secret intercourse, and converted him into a friend ; 
a third [Sindhia] I drew ofl’by diversion and negotia- 
tion, and employed him as tho instrument of peace. . . . 

I accomplished a peace, and I hope an cverla.sting one, 
with ono great State [tho Marfithfis], and I at least 
afforded the efficient means by which a_jreaeS;(, if not 
so durable, more seasonable at least, was accomplished 
with another [Mysore].’ 

When we remember under what conditions all this 
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■work was accomplisbed man wbo had had no 

special training for such tasks, who was continually, 
hampered by hostile_ or unc ertain colleagues, by 
fractious or untrustworthy subordinates, by half- 
hearted, weak, or treacherous allies, by a captious 
and distrustful Court of Directors, by unsparing 
assailants in the House of Commons, and by Ministers 
who used him as a mere pa-wn in their political game, 
we can only wonder the more at the versatile genius, 
the patient energy, the dauntless self-reliance, the un- 
jdelding grasp, the stubborn yet pliable strength of 
wiU, which enabled him, often single-handed, in spite 
of all hindrances, to bring so many of his schemes for 
the general good to a prosperous issue/ Even Macau- 
lay, who finds him wanting in respect for the rights 
and in sympathy for the sufferings of others — ^which 
is not true — paj's all due homage to his great qualities 
as statesm an. and-rulei\ and bears admiring witness 
to ‘ his dauntless courage, his honourable poverty, his 
fervent zeal for the interests of the State, his noble 
equanimity, tried by both extremes of fortune, and 
never disturbed by either.’ 

Eor official industry Hastings- can hardly have 
been surpassed by Dalhousie himself. In official 
courage he seems to stand alone, because none of his 
successors had to encounter all the trials and disad- 
vantages which fell to his lot. That he made many 
mistakes during his long rule, through ignorance or 
imperfect information; that he changed his opirdon 
and was sometimes biassed by his feelings ; that he 
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fiomotiincs jiulgcfl on-onooiia1y nrid nclcd wrongly, is 
only to Jidinit, with Jtornco Wilson, tiiafc Jio T.'ns Iil;o 
other men. lie wn.s not, liowcver, ns Wilson hns well 
snifl, ‘judged like other men; hnt every mistake or 
misconception, every h/isiy impression, every fluctuat- 
ing purpose, every injudicious resolution, was liunted 
out, made public, and arrayed in evidence against 
him h’ Few statesmen indeed have paid so heavily 
for the .sins of other men. or have suffered .such cruel 
and prolongoil injustice from the passions and pre- 
judices, both pcifional and political, of their own ago. 
In view of the evils wrought even now by party 
rancour and political prejudice, itis easy to understand 
how Uasting.s’ prc-ouiincnt .services to his country 
came to bo rewarded, in his own words, ‘ with coa- 
liscation, disgrace, and a life of iinpcachment.’ And 
mucli of the evil wr ought by the maliginty of Francis 
and the olocpicnce of b’urko and Sheridan still lives 
in the ‘ splcndidj^oinance ’ woven by Macaulay out of 
documents which a calmer and more careful workman 
would have conned with very different eyes. 


' Wilson's Toics on jSTill, 



CHAPTER Xni 
Hastings in England 
17S5-1S18 

On the i3tli Juno, 17^5. Hastings landed at 
Plj^mouth, aftei- a voyage comparatively short and 
wholly uneventful, except for a brief stay at St. 
Helena. He had employed much of his time in 
■mating a narrative of the last three months of 
his rule, and in putting some odes of Horace into 
a modern English dress. His free yet scholaidy 
rendering of the ‘ Otium divos rogat ’ sho'ws the skill 
of a graceful vei'sifier in adapting the old poet’s 
thoughts to his O'wn experiences. The following 
stanza, which tells its own tale, may be taken as a 
fail- sample of his literary craftsmanship ; — 

‘No fears his peace of mind annoy, 

Lest printed lies his fame destroy, 

■Which labor’d years hayo won ; 

Nor pack’d committees break his rest, 

Nor avarice sends him forth in quest 
Of climes beneath the sum' 

His first care of course was to rejoin his beloved 
wife, who had been graciously received at Court by 
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tlie austere Queen Charlotte. Her husband found 
himself equally honoured by the King, while one at 
least of the Ministers, .Lord Chancellor Thurlow, 
greeted him as an old friend. Even Dundas, ■^mlhad 
become Pr esiden t of the n ew.. B oard of C ontrol, 
received him with all apparent favour. The Court of 
Djr ectors u nanimously thanked him fpr_his eminent 
s erYic .es. He found himseK in short, to use his own 
words, ‘everywhere and universally treated with 
evidences, apparent even to my own observation, that 
I possess the good opinion of the country.’ If any 
shadow of coming trouble ever crossed his path, if he 
still at times regretted that his wife had not become 
a mother, the man’s buoyant, hopeful spirit soon passed 
out into the sunshine of present happiness and of 
dreams that might some day be fulfilled. One dream 
of his childhood was fulfilled three years later, when 
the greater part of Daylesford' fell by purchase into 
his hands. The vast fortune which his foes accused 
him of having extorted from the princes and people of 
India amounted only to 80,000, besides half that sum 
settled upon his wife. For a Governor-General of 
eleven years’ standing this was a very modest saving 
I from an income of £ 25,000 a year 

Hastings’ dreams of peace from persecution and of 
some public reward for his past services were soon 
to be rudelyjiispelled. In June, 
proclaimed to the House of Commons his intention to 
‘ make a motion respecting the conduct of a gentlema n 


’ Gloig, Debates of the House of Lords. 
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just returned fron^India.’ In the following February 
be carried out bis threat by moving for copies of 
various papers bearing on the case in band. In spite 
of rebufls from the i\Iiuistry, be presented in Ap ril 
a list of the char ges which, -with Francis’ help, be bad 
alreadj’- framed against the Indian Verres, the modern 
Nero steeped in the blood of a helpless nation. A 
long answer in defence, hastily written at five days’ 
notice, and read out in part b}’^ Hastings himself 
before the Commons, was heard with a deference 
which its author mistook for approval. ‘ It instantly 
turned all minds to my own way,’ he wrote to a 
friend in India 

From this delusion he was awakened in June, when 
Burke entered on his * first charge — the hiring out of 
British soldiers ‘ for the p urpose of extirpating the 
innocent and helpless people ’ of Robi lkhand. On 
this charge Burke and his friends were decisive]}’’ 
beaten.^'On the 13th ^Fo^ opened the charge of 
wanto n cruclt .y and gi'oss extortion practised by 
Hastings on the Kajah of Benares. Pitt’s speech on 
this occasion took both parties by surprise. After a 
long and able defence of Hastings’ conduct on the 
main points at issue, he declared his intention to vote 
for the impeachm ent, because Mr. Hastings had 
clearly ‘iifiended to punish Chait Singh with too 
much severity.’ The most probable reason for so 
sudden a change of front was political expediency 
alone. Hastings was the Jonah whose presence 

' Qleig. 
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endangered the ship of State. Many of Pitt’s fol- 
lowers flocked into the same lobby .with those of Pox 
and Burke, and the hostile vote was carried by a 
majority of thirty-nine. 

In February, 1787, the charge concerning the Oudh 
Eegams was opened by Sheridan in a long sp eech, 

, whose d azzling eloquenc e played over a rich field of 
jfalsehoods, fallacies, exaggerations, and half-truths. 
Pitt joined in the attack upon Hastings, whose guilt 
was afiirmed by a majority of nearly three to one. 
The work of accusation went on so triumphantly, 
that the Commons on the loth May decided to 
impeach Warren Hastings for high crimes and mis- 
demeanours at the bar of the House of Lords. Thither 
on the 2 1st th e great Governor was brought by the 
Sergeant-at-Arms to hear the articles .of.his..impe_a.ch- 
ment read out by Burke. A committee of t;wenty_, 
commoners, headed by Burke himself, was appointed 
to conduct the trial of a man who deserved the 
highest honours that bis country could have bestowed. 
The real author of the impeachment, Philip Francis, 
was veiy properly excluded, in spite of Burke’s 
pleadings, from a place upon the committee. But he 
was allowed to attend their meetings, and to aid them 
liberally with the fruits of his misapplied talents and 
inventive spite. 

The remainder of that year Hastings spent in pre- 
parations for his defence. Three emjnent-barristers, 
Law^ Ballast and Plumer, worked zealously on his 
behalf in concert with the faithful Major John Scott, 
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and liis friends in India busied themselves Tvith 
collectinc: testimonials and ‘ other creditable vouchers/ 
from the veiy people whom he was said to have 
plundered and oppressed. On the 13th Februar y, 
17S8, began in Westmi^nstoi^ l^U _thjO_famous_trial 
whose opening scene inspired one of the most splendid 
passages that ever came from Macaulay's pen. Into 
this scene Hastings entered in ‘ a plain, poppy- 
coloured suit of clothes^-’ His small, spare figure 
was still upright, and his bearing showed a duo 
mixture of deference and dignity. A high forehead, 
with arched eyebrows overhanging soft, sad ej'cs, 
which presently flashed defiance on his accusei-s^, 
a long sensitive nose that contrasted with the firmer 
lines of his mouth and chin, and the calm pallor of an 
oval face framed in brown waving hair, — all seemed 
to harmonise with the leading traits of his character 
and the chequered story of his past life. 

Two days were spent in reading out the twenty 
charges and the defendant’s replies to each. Burke’s 
opening speech on the whole case lasted thi’ough four 
days, and drove some of his hearers into hj'sterical 
. fits with its revolting details of ima ginary crimes and 
atrocities almost beyond belief. The speaker’s long- 
winded yet soul-stir rjng_eloquence drew forth some 
words of praise even from the hardhe aded Thu riw. 
and made Hastings fancy himself the monster which 
Burke was painting him in a rich variety of phrase. 
But there were some at least of Burke’s audience 

' Gleig. , ® Seeley’s Fanny Bumey and her Friends. 
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whom all that flow of turbid oratory left Anally 
masters of themselves. Fanny Burney, for instance, 
has vividly described the different stages of feeling 
through which she passed, from the highest admira- 
tion of the orator’s varied powers, through some 
moments of sheer despair for the cause of Hastings, 
down to the perfect composure with which she 
followed Burke’s later comments and tirades, when 
his charges became more general and his violence 
more and more uncontrolled. Then indeed, ‘there 
appeared more of study than of truth, more of in- 
vective than of justice, and in short so little of proof 
to so much of passion, that in a very shwi time I 
began to lift up my head, my seat was no longer un- 
easy, my eyes were indifferent which way they 
looked or what object caught them ; ’ until at last she 
found herself ‘a mere spectator in a public place,’ 
looking calmly about her with opei-a-glass in hand 
The next sittings of the Court were taken up in 
discussing points of procedure, in hearing the speeches 
of Fox and Grey on the Benares charg e, in reading 
documents, examining witnesses for the prosecution, 
and listening to the Managers’ last words. In the 
middle of April one of the Managers opened the charge 
concerning the Begams, which was summed up early 
in June by Shgj ^an in _a_long, sarcastic, highly glitter- 
ing speech, that ended by his sinking gi-acefully into 
Burke’s arms. Thereupon the Court, having sat for 
thirty-five days, adjourned to the following year. 

^ Qloig, Vobrett, Morloy’a Burke, 
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The King’s illness in autumn led to stormy debates 
on the Ecgency, and tho ti-ial could not proceed 
before April, 1 789. After seventeen sittings taken up 
■with the t hird char ge, which concerned the receip t of 
presents ^ th e Lor ds ag ain adjourned. Li 1790 Par- 
liament "was dissolved, and the great trial made very 
little progress. In the following May the JIanagers 
went through the ch arge of co rruption, and the re- 
maining charges were dropped by general consent. 
That year’s sittings closed with the reading of 
^ Hastings’ defen ce ; a powerful and temperate state- 
I ment of the facts which went to prove not onl}' the 
j greatness of his pubbe services, but his entire in- 
i nocence of the -wrong-doing laid to his charge. On 
the latter point he laid particular stress, disclaiming 
and protesting against the notion that ho had dwelt 
upon his merits and Eel•^’ices merely as ‘a set-off 
against confessed offences.’ If he was guilt}’’ of those 
offences let him be convicted, he said, and punished 
according to his deserts. ‘No, my Lords; I have 
troubled you with this long recital, not as an extenu- 
ation of the crimes which have been imputed to me, 
but as an argument of the impossibility of my havino- 
committed them^.’ 

So strong indeed was Hastings’ belief in his own 
innocence, that he begged his judges, if it so pleased 
them, to pass their decision at once upon the case as 
it then stood. But mo re t han three years had y et to 
elapse before that decision was pronounced. Two of 


’ Debrett. 
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those years were spent in hearing the case for the 
defence, which Law, the future Lord Ellenborough, 
opened with a long, masterly, and temperate speech, 
that made his name, says Brougham, both as a lawyer 
and a speaker, and soon raised him to. ‘ the highest 
walks of the bar.’ At last, in i7^4V4he Managers 
replied upon the several charges'7 Lord Cornwallis, 
fresh from his successful rule in India, gave timely 
evidence in Hastings’ favour; and Burke finally 
.summed up the case against him in a violent speech 
nine days long, which exhausted the whole vocabulary 
of licensed vituperation. It was in fact one prolonged 
yell of foul-mouthed fury,' of which Law solemnly 
affirmed in the House of Commons, that ‘ the English 
language did not afford expressions more gross, violent, 
abusive, and indecent than those which the Manager, 
had used.’ The best passages in that speech, he added, 
were but ‘sublime and beautiful nonsense; at other 
times his expressions were so vulgar and illiberal, 
that the lowest blackguard in a bear-garden would 
have been ashamed to utter them^.’ Burke’s great 
mind was clearly losing its balance with the utter loss 
of what temper he had ever possessed. 

In j’fibruary. i^o^. t he Lords proceeded to discuss 
in committee the bearing of the evidence on each 
charge. Thurlow’s old place on the Woolsack was 
then filled by Lord Loughborough ; but the late 
Chancellor still took the lead by right of long expe- 
rience and sound judgment in the closing business of 

’ Pebrett. 
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that loBg trial. By the end of March the ‘ immense 
quantity of rubbish and trash,’ as Thurlow called it, 
had been sifted of ‘ the very little evidence ’ it con- 
tained, and on the 2 qrd Apr il t he final verdict w as 
proclaimed with due sol^nity 2n__the_ gi’eat Hall 
where Hastings had first been solemnly impeached. 
Of the peers who had sat thi'ough the whole trial 
Wenty-nine only remained. On the first tw o article s 
of cha rge twenty-three declared Hastl^s ‘Not Guilty.’ 
On two charges of corruption he was unanimously 
acquitted, and on the remaining counts the adverse 
votes ranged from two to five. Eighteen of the 
twenty-nine, including Lord Thurlow and Archbishop 
Markham, acquitted him on every count, while Lord 
Mansfield voted against him on one count only, which 
involved a question of law rather than justice^. 

After seven y ears of cruel si^^nse_tlm great. JPro-' 
consul had_won a victory which pleased the public, ' 
but left him in point of worldly fortune a ruined man. 
He had no pension, he had been living up to his 
income, and the legal costs for his defence exceeded 
£^opoo. Eor him there was small chance of public 
office under any ministry led by Pitt or Fox. Pitt 
curtly declined to aid him in obtaining money from 
the public purse. The Directors and Proprietors of 
the Company he had served so well, concurred in 
voting him a handsome pension and a sum of money 
for his legal expenses. But the Board of Control with- 
held their sanction, and the Directors finally granted 

* Debrett, Debates. 
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•^rjlin a pension of ^^’4,000 for twenty-eight years and a 
half from the date of his return home, -with a Loan of 
<^^50,000 free of interest, f Their bounty enabled him 
to live on at Daylesford in' dignified case, amid such 
happiness as good health, a good conscience, a loving 
wife, the company of books and old fi-icnds, regular 
exercise, and the varied pursuits of a country squii’c 
could bestow.^ Congratulatory letters and addresses 
from nearly all parts of India, from people of all 
ranks, classes, creeds, and' colours belied the persistent 
calumnies of his impeachers, and consoled him, as he 
declai'od, ‘ for the vant of money to throw away on 
the luxuries of a farm and a greenhouse, and on tiio 
tax of a town residence V 

The quiet tenour of life at Daylesford was varied 
by yearly trips to London with his wife, and by visits 
to the Impeys at Newick or to some other of his old 
friends, who in their turn became his guests. At 
home he busied himself with breeding horses, trying 
new kinds of food upon his cattle and new methods 
of gromng barley, with laying out and cultivating his 
gardens, and with many attempts to raise fniits and 
vegetables from Indian seeds. He kept up his old 
Indian habits of early rising and cold bathing. After 
an hour spent in his library he would breakfast there 
by himself on bread and butter and tea which was 
never watered twice. When iirs. Hastings and her 
guests had sat down later to their breakfast, he would 
read them some of his own verses, or a passage from 

• Gleig. 
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some favourite author, or news from the journals of 
the day. The rending was relieved bj’ interludes of 
pleasant talk in wliich every one took his share. For 
Hastings was ever a kindly and courteous host, who 
pleased himself in trj’ing to please his company. He 
had some tui'n for ^igram and repartee, with a lively 
relish for sallies of undeliled wit and decorous pleas- 
antly. ‘ He laughed heartily,’ says Gleig ; ‘ could trifle 
with the ga3*cst, and thought it not beneath him to 
relish a pun.’ 

With young people he was alwa3's a favourite, from 
his gentle manners and the father]3^ interest he showed 
in their wcU-heing. His capacit3' for malcing friends 
■was equalled h3' his constanc}’’ in retaining them, ‘ All 
who Icnew him loved him, and the3' wlio knew him most 
loved liim best,’ was ■written of him after his death by 
one who had known him long and intimatel3" h The 
same witness speaks of him as the kindest of masters, 
a benefactor generous even be3'oud his moans, ‘ in his 
social hoiu-s the most pleasing companion,’ a man 
■whose nature was full of the milk of human kindness. 
Much as he enjo3^ed his visits in town and couutr3’, 
Hastings w’^as never happier or seen to more advantage 
than at home, ‘ It was among his o^nm guests,’ ■wrote 
an intimate friend, ‘ at his own table, in his own study, 
and in the bosom of his own family, that he appeared 
ever most like himself, and therefore to the greatest 
advantage 

' Gentleman's Magazine, vol. 88, part 2 . 
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His diet was very plain ; lie ato sparingly ; 
favourite drink was water. He was fond of swimmi: 
and rode almost daily on horseback till he was p 
eighty. Proud of his good horsemanship, he delighi 
in taming the most refractory brutes. Of his litcrii 
tastes not much is known except that he knew 1 
Horace fairly, that he shared Pitt’s fondness i 
Lucan’s ‘ Pharsalia/ and read Young’s ‘Night Though 
again and again. At a later penod he revelled in t 
poetry of Walter Scott. 

Hastings had few, if any, extravagant tastes. B 
ho had no natural turn for thrift, and in India all i 
time had been engrossed by official duties and prcssii 
public needs. Then came the long agony of his impeaC; 
me^; and the burthen of consequent debt gre 
heavier as the war with the French Kepublic went o: 
In 1 804 the Court of Directors once more came to h 
rescue from impending bankruptcy by virtually remi 
ting the balance of their previous loan. In the san 
j’ear Hastings, always grateful for any mark of gooc 
■will, tried hard to dissuade Addington from resignin 
office in favour of Pitt. In spite of his majority in th 
Commons, the stop-gap Minister soon convinced hi 
volunteer adviser that resignation was the wises 
course for a ministry threatened by a strong coalitioi 
at home and an early renewal of war with France h 
Two years later, when Pitt was dead, and thi 
Grenville l^linistry ruled in his place, Hastings pri 
vatcly urged his claim, if not to public office, at leas 
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to public reparation of the wrong which Parliament 
had done him twenty 3-ears before. The new Minis- 
ters were Avilling to gr.ant him a peerage, but refused 
to ask the Commons for a reversal of their foi-mer 
sentence. On such conditions Hastings promptl}’’ de- 
clined the peerage, which he had asked for merel3’’ to 
please his wife. The one desire of his heart was to 
see his character cleared b}' those who had once 
branded him as a traitor to his country and false to 
his trust. There was eomfort, however, in knowing 
that one of his old assailants, the groat Lord Welleslc}-, 
had latel}” returned from India a stauncli admirer of 
the man for whose impeachment he had so eagerl3’ 
voted. Ho too had learned b}’’ hard experience how 
much easier it is to condemn ignoranll}' than to un- 
derstand aright. He too had become a mark for hos- 
tile proeoedings in the House of Commons ; but the 
Ministiy, aided b3'^ Fox himself, defeated the motion 
for his impeachment. 

In 1813, at the age of eight}'', Hastings was sum- 
moned to London to give evidence before both Houses 
on the question of renewing the Compan3'’s Charter. 
His appearance at the bar of the Commons evoked a 
storm of cheers ; and as he retned, a fcAV hours later, 
the members aU I'ose with hats off, and ‘stood in 
silence ’ until he had passed. A few days later he Avas 
greeted with equal reverence by the Lords. The gist 
of his evidence was to uphold the Company’s ancient 
monopoly, to keep ‘ interlopers ’ out of India, and 
to discourage missionar}- enterprise among a people 
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peculiarly attached to their ancestral creeds. Such 
views, however, were ah’cady growing out of date, and 
the Charter Act of that year threw open tho trade 
with India, gave interlopers a limited right of settle- 
ment, and opened a way for the endowment of an 
Anglican bishop in Calcutta. 

Some weeks later Hastings underwent at Oxford 
the ordeal of receiving his Doctor’s degi'ce, amidst the 
cheers of admiring undergraduates. In the following 
year he was made a Privy Councillor, and was gra- 
ciously received in private audience by the Prince 
Eegcnt, who afterwards presented him to the allied 
sovereigns of Eussia and Prussia, as ‘ the most deserv- 
ing and one of tho worst-used men in the Empire.’ In 
their train he attended tho banquet at the Guildhall, 
the great Thanksgiving at St. Paul’s, and the Piince 
Eegent’s brilliant fete at Carlton House. Before 
returning to Daylesford, he took the chair at a dinner 
given by old Indians to the Duke of Wellington. 

About this time his pension was secured to him for 
the remainder of his life. But the Court of Directors 
refused to make any sort of provision for his wife. 
Four years later the dying statesman dictated a last 
appeal to the Directors for the extension of his 
annuity to ‘ the dearest object of aU his mortal con- 
cerns.’ But they gave no more heed to his. dying 
entreaties than they would have given to the whine 
of a self-convicted beggar b 

The old man’s last years were spent at Daylesford 
* Gleig. 
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in quiet happiness, allo3''ed only by concern for his 
wife’s future. He enjoy;ed_tiie_l]_Qng-s.eated_yisitsJjof 
his country neighbours, and made pleasant company 
for his home guests. He strolled about his gardens, 
and in 1816 constantly overlooked the workmen 
employed in restoring after his own plans the grey 
old parish church, which a later squire of Dajdesford 
was to rebuild. In 1 818 h is_health,_hit hei’to good. 
began to break dow n. In July, a cancerous swelling 
in his throat grew daily worse; and after much 
suffering, borne with patient fortitude — ' none of you 
know what I suffer,’ he once said — the white-haired 
statesman on the a 2nd Augu st drew a handkerchief 
over his face, and passed away without sigh or 
struggle, in his eight y-sixth year. His remains were 
laid among the bones of his forefathers in a vault that 
now lies just beneath the chancel of the new church b 
An inscription beneath a bust in Westminster 
Abbey records the services of him whose resolute 
courage ^preserved and strengthened our young Indian 
Empire, and whose organising genius rendered pos- 
sible the whole course of Indian history from the days 
of Cornwallis down to those of Dalhousie. Hastings 
had lived to see nearly half of all India brought 
directly under British rule, and the very year of his 
death witnessed the final overthrow of the Maratha 
power by the armies of Lord Hastings. 

* Gleig, JTofes ancJ Queries, vol. vi. 1870. 
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This Edition incorporates the suggestions received by the author 
from Eirectors of Public Instruction and other educational authoiities 
in India; its statistics are brought down to the Census of 1S91 ; and 
its narrative to iSgc. The work has received the emphatic approval 
of the oi’ffan of the English School Boards, and has been translated 
into five languages. It is largely employed for educational purposes in 
Europe and America and ns a text-book pre.scribed by the University 
of Calcutta for its Entr-anoe Examination from 1SS6 to 1S91. 

‘ "A Brief History of the Indian Peoples,” by W. W. Hunter, pre- 
sents a SOI t of bird’s-eye view both of India and of its people from the 
earliest dawn of historic.al records. ... A work of authority and of 
original value.’ — The Daily Neies (London). 

‘ Dr. Hunter may be said to liave presented a compact epitome of the 
results of his researches into the early history of India ; a subject upon 
which his knowledge is at once exceptionally wide and exceedingly 
thorough.’ — The Scolsman. 

' Within the compass of some 250 pages we know of no history of the 
people of India so concise, so interesting, and so useful for educational 
purposes as this.’ — The School Board Chronicle (London). 

‘ For its size and subject there is not a better written or more trust- 
worthy history in existence.’ — The Journal of JSdncatioiu 

‘So thoroughly revised as to entitle it to separate notice.’ — The Times. 

‘ Dr. Hunter’s history, if brief, is comprehensive. It is a storehouse 
of facts marshalled in a masterly style; and presented, as history 
should be, without the slightest suspicion of prejudice or suggestion of 
partisanship. Dr. Hunter observes a style of severe simplicity, which 
is the secret of an impressive presentation of details.’ — The Daily 
Bedew (Edinbuigh). 

‘ By far the best manual of Indian History that has hitherto been 
published, and quite equal to any of the Historical Series for Schools 
edited by Dr. Freeman. We trust that it will soon be read in all the 
schools in this Presidency.’ — The Times of India. 

Extract from a criticism by Edward Giles, Esq., Inspector of Schools, 
Northern Division, Bombay Presidency; — ‘What we require is a 
book which shall be accurate as to facts, but not overloaded willi 
them ; wntten in a style which shall interest, attract, and guide un- 
cultivated re.'iders ; and short, because it must be sold at a reasonabU- 
price. These conditions have never, in my opinion, been realized 
previous to the introduction of this book.’ 

‘ The publication of the Hon. W. W. Hunter’s “ School History of 
India ” is an event in literary histoiy.’ — Beis & Bayyet (Calcutta). 

‘ He has succeeded in writing a history of India, not only in such a 
way that it -ndU be read, but also in a way which we hope will lead 
young Englishmen and young natives of India to think more kindly 
of each other. The Calcutta University ha.s done wisely in prescribing 
this brief history as a text-book for the Entrance Examination.’ — The 
Hindoo Patriot (Calcutta). 
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©pinions; of tijc Ipcc^s 

sm WILLIAM HUNTER'S ‘DALHOUSIE.* 

' All inti r< I'.iii” nil'! « tcri'ilii “ly ri fiililili’ , , ..Hr Wiliinm 

Hiinlir Imi |innii!r<il .% ^nlntiili- ivnr'. nii mt nn imji'irtnnl •ji'n’ii jn 
l.ni;li“li liiitiiry in Indii, nnd Im- Iik idvin iin n jili in i.’ht into 

till' iliirnclir Ilf n rr’imr! nliln lin/lmliin'in. '1 !i • '* liiiii r« n' ini'"." 
M rii 1, w liu li III' lim inUmtiil, thnn iimki i n '(in''< nfii! in .»inn!n.' in liiii 
Ininili 1. nil nil*' V. Ii'i rnni 'i nni *11 * liio pri 'll* nf tiir i'rrit mnii i v. iiii*ii 
will in’ niciH iiiti*ii iMtli ill" milijid ’ — 'I'hf 7 'i' ri. 

‘ 'I'll no 0(11' 11 till' iTi lilt for till im|>roi n! inn iit'nit of piiti’i" ini' ili- 
yi'iico ri„mriii!i ' Iinin] ninri’ ilni' tlnti to .''ir Wiiinni Il’intir. rrmi 
till ill ,'iiinin,,' o' Ini ( iri i r n’ on Inilnn t'i‘. timn In- iin lii'.o'"! n r-iro 
liti nir\ fnrnltj to lln Innk nf rniip'liti'iiin/ lint ri iintrjnii-n on tin «iiiiji-t t 
nf Inii'itinil'ii ^'ri’ili’l tli jh itili-nry, . . . |!v tnipirii n iiniil army of 
fi'llort .Inlioiiri'n v. itii lint nnn ijiiril.liv iinfiirin ; llii'in t ico'ifnn’i to Iiin 
own tn>'t!ii«l,nnil uliunn.; a h(!.;i n",’liiiiirration of f-rti into.ali i-iil ant! 
int> lli.'ililf »\>i!i III, .“iir \V lltinli r Inii lirmi/lit Ii liia am! it- innnint r- 
nliln inti n 1(1 n itiiln llio (nli’ of a' liii inliii }.ito'tl"li,|| . and lia< .rin n 
dilinito rimiw to tlio triitln v hit h ili Imtory i I'aldiditi nnd tlio 
[iroldi nil w liifli It nutty ‘t'- • • • Hndi contriioitiom to liti r’ltnr ■ arr .a) : to 
Ilf tnkt n ai a niattt r of roiir«p. In la’i-r tin ir !ii.;!ti itnn rit ii to ropci al 
till' labour, nnd ibill, nnd knov.lidy' iinoUid in tlndr iirndiirtioti; iint 
tiny raiif tlio ulndo lovd of pnldic inl»’lli..'r'ni>', and ttmccat'i an 
atnioi])lifri‘ in«!inli tin balffnl iii(liii'ii'’>''i of folly, ionor.am '•,jircjudice, 
Mid pn -iiinjition diiindio nnd diiaiijn-ar.’— .''ii/urdny Jfrriri", 

‘Adininbly c.ilcnl.ati'd to impart in.aconoi'''’ nnd nort.<aIdi' form a clc.ar 
jIL’iicrnl onllinc of the liiilnry of mir trrt at Indian Knipiro,’ — 

' .\ akilfnl and mint nttrictivf piettw. . . . Tlie .author liai mndi ttiKid 
mi.' of pnldic nnd prnnto docmiirnta, and Imi tnjoyrd tin’ pn\il(.;eof 
licitifT nnlrd by tlio ili’ccaicd atatunian'a family, llii little work it, 
coniKpn’iuiv. a anlnablf oontnlnilinii to modi rii lii*lory.' — .Irnih my. 

* The book «honbi command n wide circle of r. adi'r», not only for ila 
nutiior'a rake and th.at of iti mibjict, but partly at lra«t on acC'Hinl of 
tile \tr) ntlnictne nay in which it ban b-tn piibbihulat the uioiierate 
priip of linlf-a-crimn. I’lit it n, nf cniir"f, by it« intriii'iic nicnli alone 
that a work of tluB nature nhoiild be jiiil"etl. And tlioie miriti are 
everywhere coiippiciioint. ... A writer wlio-e tlmrongh tna'tery of ail 
Inilian Hubjccts bai been nctpiired by yearn of practical tap. lienee and 
patient rcunrt-h.’ — T/m .l//tni(riim 

‘ Noier bale wo been ro mneb imprcuod by the great lit'rarynbilitiei 
of Sir William lluiiterni we have been by the pcru«.al of " The Mattpien 
of Dalhmisie.”. . . The know ledge di«idayed by the writer of the motives 
of Lord Dnlhoniie’B action, of the inner working of his mind, is 'o cmii- 
pletc, that Lord D.allioiisie Iiimvclf, were he bvmg, could not ‘.late them 
moreclcaily. .. . .Sir Uilliam Hunter’s style is so clear, his langu.age 
80 viv id, and yet so simple, conv eying the im]nes 3 ions he vvisln s so peT- 
spicnously th.it they cannot but he understood, th.at the work must have 
a place in every iiiirary, in every home, we might say indeed every 
cottage .’ — lAenitip A'eirr. 

• Sir William iluntcr has written an admirable little voUinio on 
“ Tile Marquess of Dalliousio ” for his series of the " Rulers of India.” 

It c.an be read at a sitting, yet its references — eipressed or implied — 
suggest the study and obae-rvation of ball a life time .’ — TAe Daily Si'eics. 



SDpinion.s of tbc Preojs 

SIR WILLIAM HUNTER’S ‘LORD MAYO.’ 

' Sir William W. Hunter lias contributed a brief but admirable 
biography of the Earl of Jlayo to the aeries entitled “ Kulera of India,” 
edited by himself (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press).’ — The 2'iincs. 

‘ In telling this story in the monograpii before us. Sir Wiltinm 
Hunter has combined his tvoll-lcnown literary shill with an earnest 
sj'nipath}- and fulness of knowledge which are worthy of all commenda- 
tion. . . . The world is indebted to the author for a fit and attractive 
record of what was eminently a noble life.’ — The Academy. 

‘The sketch of The Man is full of interest, drawn ns it is with com- 
plete sympathy, understanding, and appreciation. But more valuable 
is the account of his ndminidration. No one c.an show so well and 
clearly as Sir ^YilliaIn Hunter does what the policy of Lord Mayo con- 
tributed to the making of the Indian Empire of to-d.ay.’ — The Scotsman. 

' Sir William Hunter has given us a monograph in which there is a 
happy combination of the essay .and the biograjdiy. We are presented 
with the main features of Lord M.aj’o’s administration unencumbered 
with tedious details which tvould interest none but the most official of 
Anglo-Indians : while in the biography the man is brought before us, 
not au.alytically, but in a life-like portrait.’ — Vnnily Fair. 

‘ The story of his life Sir W. W. Hunter tells in well-chosen language 
— clear, succinct, and jnanly. Sir W. W. Hunter is in snnpathy with 
his subject, and does full justice to Mayo’s strong,. genuine nature. 
\Vithout exaggei-ation and in a direct, unnfl'ected style, as befits his 
theme, he brings the man and his work viridly before us.’ — The 
Glasyoir JTcrahl. 

‘All the knowledge acquired by personal a.ssooiation, familiarity with 
administr.ativc details of the Indian Government, ond a strong grasp of 
the vast problems to be dealt with, is utilitod in this presentation of 
Lord Jlaj'o’s personality and career. Sir W. Hunter, however, never 
overloads his pages, and the outlines of the sketch are clear and firm.’ 
— The ilanchcuter Eirpress. 

‘ This is another of the “ Rulers of India ” series, and it will be hard 
to beat. . . . Sir William Hunter’s perception .and expression are here at 
their very best.’ — The Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘ The latest addition to the " Rulers of India ” series yields to none of 
its predecessors in attractiveness, vigour, and artistic portraiture. . . . 
The fin.al chapter must either be copied verbally and literally — which 
the space at our disposal will not permit — or be left to the sorrowful 
perusal of the reader. The man is not to be envied who can read it with 
dr}’ eyes.’ — Allen’s Indian Mail. 

‘ The little volume which has just been brought out is a study of Lord 
Mayo’s career by one who knew all about it .and was in full sympathy 
with it. . . . Some of these chapters are full of spirit and fire. The 
closing passages, the picture of the Viceroy’s assassination, cannot fail 
to make any reader hold his breath. We know what is going to 
happen, but we are thrilled as if we did not know it, and were still 
held in suspense. The event itself was so terribly tragic that any 
ordinary description might seem feeble and laggard. But in this 
volume we are made to feel as we must have felt if we hod been on 
the spot and seen the murderer “ fastened like a tiger ” on the back of 
the Viceroy.’ — Daily News, Leading Article. 
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flDpi'nionis; of the Jpccjsjs 

OK 

ME.W.S.SETON-KARR’S ‘CORNWALLIS.’ 

‘lliiH now volume of tlic “ Iliilrrn of Iiidm ” Rcrici keopi up to tho 
Iii'gh Rlmulnrd Bot hy tlionutlior of “Tlio Mrirf(UC‘<< of DnllioiiBic." For 
(lonliiig with tlio Roiiont i)UR3figoR in Jjonl CornwnlliH'B Indinii career no 
one could have been better qualified than tho wliilom foreign Rccrctnry 
to Lord Lawrence,’ — ThtAlhenirum. 

‘Wo ho|)o that tho volunicR on tho “Knlers of India” which are 
being publiHhed by tlio Clarendon I’rcRS nro carefully read by n large 
Rcction of tho public. There in a donne wall of igmor/mee Rtiil utanding 
between tho avorngo KrigliBhinati and tho greatcRt dependency of the 
Crown ; although we can Rcarcely hope to rcc it broken doivn altogether, 
some of these admirable biographlen cannot fail to lower it a little. . . . 
Mr. Seton-ICaiT has Buccccilcd in the tn«k, and ho has not only pre- 
sented a largo iimRS of infonnntion, but ho has brought it together in an 
nttrnctivo fonn, . . . Wo strongly recommend tho book to all who wIbIi 
to enlarge tho area of their knowledge with reference to India,’ — A'ew 
Yorl- Jltrahl. 

' Wo have already expresHod our sense of tho value and timeliness of 
the series of Indian historical retrospects noiv issuing, under the editor- 
ship of Sir W. W. Hunter, from tho Clarendon Press. It is Romewhat 
Ics.s than fair to say of Mr. Seton-Knrr’s monograph upon Cornwallis 
that it roaches tho high standard of literary workmanship which that 
series has maintained.’ — The TAlcmry irorld. 


MRS, THACKERAY RITCHIE’S AND MR. RICHARDSON EVANS’ 

‘LORD AMHERST.’ 

• Tlio story of tho Hunnose War, its cauRCs and its issues, is re-told 
with excellent clearness and directness .’ — Saturday Jletieic. 

‘Pcrhni>s tho brightest volmno in the vnlunblo series to which it 
belongs. . . . Tho chapter on “ The English in India in Lord Amherst’s 
Governor-Genoralsliip ” should bo studied by those who wish to under- 
stand how tho country was governed in iS 2 g .' — Quarterly Itcview. 

‘Tliere are some charming pictures of sociid life, and tho whole book 
is good rending, and is a record of patience, skill and daring. Tlio 
public should rend it, that it may be chary of destroying what lias boon 
BO toilsomely and bravely acquired.’ — Natv/nal Ohserver. 

‘ ’rile book will bo ranked among the best in tho series, both on 
account of the literary skill shown in its composition and by reason of 
tho e.'tceptional interest of the material to wliich tho authors have had 
access.’ — St. James’s Gazette, 



©pinions of tbe 

ON 

MR. S. LANE-POOLE’S ‘ AURANGZIB.’ 

‘There is no period in Eastern history so full of sensation as the 
reign of Aurangzib. . . . hir. Lane-Poole tells this story admirably ; 
indeed, it were diffiuult to imagine it better told.’ — National Observer. 

‘ Mr. Lane-Poole' writes learnedly, lucidly, and vigorously. . . . He 
draws an extremely vivid picture of Aurangzib, his strange ascetic 
character, his intrepid cour.age, his remorseless overthrow of his 
kinsmen, his brilliant court, and his disastrous policy ; and he describes 
the gradual decline of the Mogul power from Akbar to Aurangzib 
with genuine historical insight.’ — Times. 

‘ A well-knit and capable sketch of one of the most remarkable, 
perhaps the most interesting, oftheMogulEmperors.’ — Saturday Seview. 

‘ As a study of the man himself, hlr. Lane-Poole’s work is marked 
by a vigour and originality of thought which give it a very exceptional 
value among works on the subject.’ — Glasgoto Herald. 

‘The most popular and most picturesque account that has yet 
appeared ... a picture of much clearness and force.’ — Globe. 

‘A notable sketch, at once scholarly and interesting.’ — English Mail. 

‘No one is better qualified than Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole to take up 
the history and to depict the character of the last of the great Mogul 
monarchs. . . . Aurangzlhj career is ever a fascinating study, — 
Home News. 

‘ The author gives a description of the famous city of Shdh Jahdn, its 
palaces, and the ceremonies and pageants of which they were the scene. 
. . . Mr. Lane-Poole’s well-written monograph presents all the most dis- 
tinctive features of Aurangzib’s character and career.’ — Morning Post. 


MAJOR ROSS OP BLADENSBURG’S 
‘MARQUESS OP HASTINGS.’ 

‘ Major Ross of Bladensburg treats his subject skilfully and attrac- 
tively, and his biography of Lord Hastings worthily sustains the high 
reputation of the Series in which it appe.ars.’ — The Times. 

‘This monograph is entitled to rank with the best of the Series, the 
compiler having dealt capably and even brilliantly with his materials.’ 
— English Mail. 

* Instinct with interest.’ — Glasgoto Evening News. 

‘ As readable as it is instructive.’ — Globe. ' 

‘ A truly admirable monograph.’ — Glasgoto Herald. 

‘ Major Ross has done his work admirably, and bids fair to be one of 
the best writers the Army of our day has given to the country. ... A 
most acceptable and entrancing little volume.’ — Daily Chronicle. 

‘It is a volume that merits the highest praise. Major Ross of 
Bladensburg has represented Lord Hastings and his work in India 
in the right light, faitlifully described the country as it was, and in 
a masterly manner makes one realize how important was the period 
covered by this volume.’ — Manchester Courier. 

* This excellent monograph ought not to be overlooked by any one 
who would fully learn the history of British rule in India.’ — Manchester 
Examiner. 



©pinions! of tbc 

OK 

COLONEL MALLESON’S ‘DUPLEIX.’ 

* In tlio diarnctor of Diiplclx there wab tlic element of ffrcatiicRB 
that conlnct with India HeeiiiH to have fjeiierntcd in so many hiiiropcan 
mimlH, Frencli as well aa Knglinli, and a hroad capacity for govern- 
ment, nhich, if Bulforcd to have full play, might have ended in giving 
the whole of Southern India to France. Kven ns it was. Colonel 
Mallcson shows liow narrowly tho jiriro slipjied from French grasp. 
In 17S3 tho Treaty of Vcinailles arrived just in time to save tho 
British power from oxtinotion.’ — Timf't. 

' One of tho best of Sir W. llimter’a interesting and vahi.ahlo series. 
Colonel Mallcson writes out of tho fiilnoBB of familiarity, moving with 
eatso over a field which he had long ago surveyed in every nook and 
corner. To do a small hook ns well ns tliiH on Biijdeix lias been done, 
will ho recognihed by competent judges n.s no small nchioveinent. 
When one considerfl tho bulk of tho material out of which tho little 
V olumc has been diHtilled, one can still hotter appreciate the labour 
and de.vtorily involved in llio performance.’ — Academy. 

* A most compact and cllectivc history of tho French in India in a 
little handbook of iSo pages.’ — Nonconformist. 

‘Well arranged, lucid and cminentiy readable, an c.vcellout addition 
to a most useful Borics.’— A’oeord. 


COLONEL MALLESON’S ‘AKBAR.’ 

‘ Colonel Mallcson’s interesting monograph on Akbar in the “Eulers 
of India” (Clarendon I’rcBs) Bhoiild more than satisfy tlio general 
reader. Colonel Mallcson traces the origin and foundation of tlio 
Muglinl Empire ; and, as an introduction to tho Iiistory of Muhamma- 
dan India, tlie l)ook loaves nothing to he desired.’ — Si. James's Gazette. 

‘ This volume will, no doubt, bo welcomed, oven by experts in 
Indian iiistory, in tho light of a new, clear, and terse rendering of an 
old, but not worn-out theme. It is a worthy and valuable addition 
to Sir W. Hunter's promising scries.’ — Athcnrenm. 

' Colonel Mallcson has broken ground new to the general reader. 
The story of Akbar is briefly but clearly told, with an account of what 
bo was and what ho did, and bow bo found and how lie left India. . . . 
The native chronicles of tho reign are many, and from them it is still 
possible, as Colonel Malloson has shown, to construct a living portiait 
of this gre.at and mighty potentate.’ — Scots Obsercer. 

‘ The brilliant historian of tho Indian Mutiny has been assigned in 
this volume of tho series an important epoch and a strong personality 
for critical study, and he has admirably fulfilled his task. . . . Alike in 
dress and style, this volume is a fit companion for its predecessor.’ — 
Manchester Guardian. 



Dpimons of the 

ON 

CAPTAIl^ TROTTEE’S ‘WAEEEE HASTII&S.’ 

‘ The publication, recently noticed in this place, of the “ Letters, 
Despatches, and other State Papers preserved in the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, 1772-17S5,” has thrown entirely new 
light from the most authentic sources on the whole history of Warren 
Hastings and his government of India. Captain L. J. Trotter’s 
Warren Hastings is accordingly neither inojiportune nor devoid of an 
adequate raison d'etre. Captain Trotter is well known as a competent 
and attractive writer on Indian history, and this is not the first time 
that Warren Hastings has supplied him with a theme.’ — The Times. 

‘He has put his best work into this memoir. . . . His work is of 
distinct literary merit, and is worthy of a theme than which British 
history presents none nobler. It is a distinct gain to the British race 
to be enabled, as it now may, to count the great Governor-General 
among those heroes for whom it need not blush.’ — Scotsman. 

‘ Captain Trotter has done his work well, and his volume deserves 
to stand with that on Dalhousie by Sir William Hunter. Higher 
praise it would be hard to give it.’ — New York Herald. 

‘ Captain 'Trotter has done full justice to the fascinating story of the 
splendid achievements of a great Englishman.’ — Manchester Guardian, 

‘A brief but admirable biography of the first Governor-General of 
India.’ — Newcastle Chronicle. 

‘ A book which all must peruse who desire to be “ up to date ” on 
the subject.’ — The Glohe. 


ME. EJIEEE’S ‘MAEHATA EiO SUBHIA.' 

‘Mr. Keene has the enormous advantage, not enjoyed by every 
producer of a book, of knoulng intimately the topic he has taken up. 
He has compressed into these 203 pages an immense amount of informa- 
tion, drawn from the best sources, and presented with much neatness and 
effect.’ — The Glohe. 

‘ Mr. Keene tells the story with knowledge and impartiality, and also 
with sufficient graphic power to make it thoroughly readable. The 
recognition of Sindhia in the “Eulers” series is just and graceful, 
and it cannot fail to give satisfaction to the educated clashes of our 
Indian fellow-subjects.’ — North BrilUh Daily Mail. 

‘ The volume bears incontestable proo6 of the expenditure of con- 
siderable research by tlie author, and susbains the reputation he had 
already acquired by his “Sketch of the History of Hindustan.”’ — 
Freeman s Journal. 

‘Among the eighteen rulers of India included in the scheme of Sir 
William Hunter only five are natives of India, and of the^e the great 
Madhoji Sindhia is, with the exception of Akbar, the most illustrious. 
!Mr. H. G. Keene, a well-known and-skilfnl writer on Indian questions, 
is fortunate in his subject, for the career of the greatest bearer of the 
historic name of Sindhia covered the exciting period from the capture of 
Delhi, the Imperial capital, by the Persian KadirShah. to the occupation 
of the same city by Lord Lake. ... Mr. Keene gives a lucid description 
of Ms subsequent policy, especially towards the English when he was 
brought face to face with Warren Hastings.’ — The Daily Graphic. 



SDpmiong of tjje 

ON 

MAJOE-GENERAL SIR OWEE BURNE’S 
‘CLYDE AND STRATHNAIRN.’ 


' In “ Clyde and Strathnnirn,” a contribution to Sir William Hunter’s 
excellent “Rulers of India" series (Oxford, at tlie Clarendon Press), 
Sir Owen Bume gives a lucid sketch of the military history of the 
Indian Mutiny and its suppression by the two great soldiers who give 
their names to his book. The space is limited for so large a theme, but 
Sir Owen Burne skilfully adjusts his treatment to his limits, and rarely 
violates the conditions of proportion imposed upon him.’ . . . ‘ Sir Owen 
Burne does not confine himself exclusively to the military narrative. 
He gives a brief sketch of the rise and progress of the Muting’, and 
devotes a chapter to the Reconstruction whicli followed its suppression.' 
. . . ‘ — well written, well proportioned, .and eminently worthy of tlie 
series to which it belongs.’ — The Times. • 

‘Sir Owen Bume who, by association, experience, and relations with 
one of these generals, is well qualified for the task, writes with know- 
ledge, perspicuity, and fairne.os.* — Saturday Beriew, 

‘ As a brief record of a momentous epoch in India this little book is 
a remarkable piece of clear, concise, and interesting writing.’ — The 
Colonies and India. 

‘Sir Owen Burne has written this book carefully, brightly, and 
with excellent judgement, and we in India cannot read such a book 
without feeling th.at he has powerfully aided the accomplished editor 
of the series in a truly patriotic enterprise.’ — Bomhay Gazette. 

‘The volume on “Clyde and Strathnaim” has just appeared, and 
proves to be a really valuable addition to the series. Considering its 
size and the extent of ground it covers it is one of the best books about 
the Indian Mutiny of which we know.' — Enylishman. 

' Sir Owen Bume, who has written the latest volume for Sir William 
Hunter’s “ Rulers of India ” series, i.s better qualified than any living 
person to n.arrate, from a military standpoint, the story of the suppres- 
sion of the Indian Mutiny.’ — Baity Telegraph. 

‘ Sir Owen Burae’s book on “ Clyde and Strathnaim ’’ is worthy to 
r.ank with the best in the admirable series to which it belongs.’ — 
Manchester Examiner., 

‘The book is admimbly written; and there is probably no better 
.sketch, equally brief, of the stirring events with which it deals.’ 
— Scotsman. 

‘ Sir Owen Bume, from the part he played in the Indian Mutiny, and 
from his long comiexion with the Government of India, and from the 
fact that he wa.s military secretiiry of Lord Strnthn.aira both in India 
and in Ireland, is well qualified for the task which he has undoi taken.’ — 
The AthcMcnm. 



©pinions of tijc press 

OK 

?ISC0MT HlEHn&E’S ‘LORD MRDIR&E.’ 


‘An e\coption to tlio rule that hioqrnpliics ought not to he cntru‘;tc(l 
to neir relnti\e^. Lord Hnrdince, a !-cImlnr and an artiit, lias given 
ns an nrciirito record of hi« father’s long and distinguished seriices. 
There is no filial exaggeration. The author has dealt «ith some con- 
troversial m-'tters with skill, and has managed to cnjnhiiio truth with 
tact and rcg'anl for the feelings ofolhert.’ — The Siitr.rihit/ I!nictr. 

‘This interesting life reveals the first Lord Ilnrdingo ns a hrave, 
just, aide man, the voiy Kitil of hononr, admired and trusted eqiially 
hy friends and politic.d opponents. The biographer . . , has produced a 
most ciigiging volume, which is ctiiiohed hj many private and official 
docununts that have not before seen the light.’ — The Anil- Jacobin. 

‘ IX'rd ITardingo has accomplished a grateful, no doubt, but, from 
the ahnndance of material and delicacy of certain matters, a very 
difficult t.i«k in a w orlvtiianlike manner, marked by rcstr.aint and 
lucidity.’ — The Pall Mall (iazefte. 

‘ His son and hiograplier has done his work with a true appreciation 
of proportion, and lias added suhstanlially to our knowledge of the 
Sntlej Campaign .' — Vanilij Fair. 

' The present Lord Ilardingc is in some respects exceptionally well 
qualified to tell the talc of the eventful four years of his father’s 
Gov criior-Gcnc r.al«hip.’- — The 

‘It contains a full account of everything of importance in Lord 
Xlardinge’s military and political c.areer ; it is arr.inged ... so as to 
bring into spcci.al prominence his government of India; and it gives 
a lifelike and striking jiicture of the man.’ — Academy. 

‘The style is clear, the treatment dispassionate, and the total result 
a manual which does credit to the interesting senes in which it figures.’ 
— The Globe. 

‘ Tlie concise and vivid account which the son has given of his 
father’s career will interest many readers.' — 'Jhe Moniiny Poht. 

‘ Eminently read.ahle for everybody. The history is given succinctly, 
and the unpublished letters quoted are of real value.’ — The Colotites 
and India. 

' Compiled from public documents, family papers, and letters, this 
brief biography gives the reader a clear idea of what Hardinge was, 
both as a soldier and as an administrator.’ — The Manchester Examiner, 

‘ An admirable sketch.’ — The Eeio York Herald. 

‘ The Memoir is well and concisely written, and is accompanied by 
an excellent likeness after the portrait by Sir Francis Grant.’ — The 
Queen. 


£>pmion0 of the J^tm 

OIT 

SIR HENRY CUNNINGHAm’S ‘EARL 
CANNING.’ 

‘Sir_ Henry Cunningliam’s mro literary skill and his knowledge 
of Indian life and afiairs are not now displayed for the first time, 
and he has enjoyed exce])tional advantages in dealing with his 
present sulyect. Lord Granville, Canning's contemporary at school 
and colleague in public life and one of his oldest friends, furnished his 
biographer with notes of his recollections of the early life of his friend. 
•Sir Henry Cunningham has also been allowed access to the Diary of 
Canning’s private secretary, to the Journal of his militai-y secretory, 
and to an interesting correspondence between the Governor-General 
and his great lieutenant. Lord Lawrence.’ — 'J7ic Times. 

' Sir 11. S. Cunningham has sneceeded in w'riting the history of a 
critical period in so fair and dispassionate a manner as to make it 
almost a matter of astonishment that the motives which ho has so 
clearly grasped should ever have been misinterpreted, and the results 
which he indicates so grossly misjudged. Nor is the excellence of his 
work less conspicuous from the literary th.an from the political and 
historical point of view .’ — Glasyow Herald. 

‘ Sir H. S. Cunningham has treated his subject adequately. In vivid 
language he paints his word-pictures, and with calm judicial analysis 
he also proves himself an able critic of the actualities, causes, and results 
of the outbreak, also a temperate, just appreciator of the character and 
policy of Earl Canning .’ — The Court Journal. 

REV. W. H. HUTTON^”' MARQUESS 
WELLESLEY.’ 

‘ Mr. Hutton has brought to his task an open mind, a trained 
historical judgement, and a diligent study of a great body of original 
material. Hence he is enabled to present a true, authentic, and 
original portrait of one of the greatest of Anglo-Indian statesmen, 
doing full justice to his military policy and achievements, and .aLo to 
his statesmanlike efforts for the organization and consolidation of that 
Empire which he did so much to sustain.’ — Times. 

‘'i'o the admirable candour and discrimination which characterize 
Mr. Hutton’s monograph as an historical study mu.st be added tho 
literary qualities which distinguish it and make it one of the most 
readable volumes of the scries. The style is vigorous and picturesque, 
and the arrangement of details artistic in its just regard for proportion 
and perspective. In short, there is no point of view from which the work 
deserves anything bnt pr.aise .' — Glasyoio Herald. 

‘ The Eev. W. H. Hutton has done his work well, and achieves with 
force and lucidity tho task he sets himself; to show how, under 
Wellesley, the Indian company developed and ultimately became the 
supremo pmver in India. To our thinking his estimate of this great 
statesman is most just .’ — Black and White 

‘ Mr. Hutton has told the story of Lord Wellesley’s life in an admir- 
able manner, and has provided a most readable book.’ — lilanchcsler 
Examiner. 

‘ Mr. Hutton’s range of information is wide, his division of subjects 
appropriate, and his diction scholarly and precise .’ — Saturday Beeme. 



©pinions of tljc iprcsss 


OK 

SIRLEPEL GRIFFIN’S ‘RAN JIT SINGH.’ 

‘ AVc can thoroughly praiao Sir Lepel Griffin’s worl: as an accurate 
and appreciative account of the beginnings and growth of tlie Sikh 
religion and of the tem|)oral power founded upon it by a strong and 
remorseless chieftain.’ — T/ic Time.'-. 

‘Sir Lepel Griffin treats his topic with thorough mastery, and his 
account of the famous Jfah.tr.tj.d and his times is, consequently, one of 
the most valuable .as well as interesting volumes of the series of which 
it forms apart .’ — The Glolie. 

' From first to last it is .a model of what such a work should be, and 
a classic .’ — The Sl.S/epheii’s Revicic. 

‘ The monograph could not h.avo been entrusted to more cap.able 
h.ands than those of .Sir Lepel Griffin, who spent his official life in the 
Punjaub .’ — The Scoltman. 

‘ At once the shortest and best history of the rise and fall of the 
Sikh mon.arohy .’ — The North Brithh Dmly Mail. 

‘ Kot only a biography of the Napoleon of the East, but a luminous 
picture of his country ; the chapter on Sikh Theocracy being a notable 
example of compact thought .’ — The Liter pool Mercury. 


5IR. DEMETRIUS BOULGER’S ‘ LORD 
WILLIAM BENTINCK.’ 

‘The “ Rnlerff of India” series has received a valuable addition in 
the biography of the late Lord William Bentinck. The subject of this 
interesting memoir was a soldier ns well as a statesman. He was 
mainly instrumental in bringing about the adoption of the overland 
route and in convincing the people of India that a main factor in Eng- 
lish policy was a disinterested desire for their welfare. Lord Willi.aui’s 
despatches and minutes, several of which are textually reproduced in 
Jlr. Boulger’s praiseworthy little book, display considerable literary 
skill and are one and all State papers of signal worth .’ — Daily Tele- 
graph. 

‘ Mr. Boulger is no novice in dealing with Oriental history and 
Oriental affairs, and in the career of Lord William Bentinck he has 
found a theme v'ery much to his taste, which he treats with adequate 
knowledge and literary skill .’ — The Times. 

‘Mr. Boulger writes clearly and well, and his volume finds an ac- 
cepted place in the very useful and informing series which Sir William 
Wilson Hunter is editing so ably,’ — Independent. 


©pmionis of tpe 

ON 

MR. J. S. COTTON’S ‘MOUNTSTUART 
ELPHINSTONE.’ 

‘Sir William Hunter, the editor of the Bories to which this hook 
belongs, was happily inspired when he entrusted tlie Life of Elphin- 
stone, one of the most Boholarly of Indian ruIcrB, to Mr. Cotton, wlio, 
himself a scholar of merit and repute, is broiiglit by tlie nature of his 
daily avocations into close and constant relations with scholars. . . . We 
live in an age in which none but specialists can afford to give more time 
to the memoirs of even the most distinguished Anglo-Indians than will 
be occupied by reading Mr. Cotton’s two hundred pages. He has per- 
formed his task with great skill and good sense. This is just the kind 
of Life of himself which the wise, kindly, high-souled man, wdio is the 
subject of it, would read with pleasure in the Elysian Eields.’ — Sir M. 
E. Grant Duff, in The. Academy. 

‘ To BO inspiring a theme few writers are better qualified to do ample 
justice than the author of" The Decennial St.atement of the Moral and 
Material Progress and Condition of India.” Sir T. Colebrooko's larger 
biography of Elphinstone appeals mainly to Indian siiecialists, but 
Mr. Cotton’s slighter sketch is admirably adapted to satisfy the gwowing 
demand for a knowledge of Indian history anti of the personalities of 
Anglo-Indian statesmen which Sir William Hunter has done so much 
to create ,’ — The Times. 


DR. BRADSHAW’S ‘ SIR THOMAS 
MUNRO.’ 

‘A most valuable, compact and interesting memoir for those looking 
forward to or engaged in the work of Indian administration.’ — Scotsman, 

‘ It is a careful .and sympathetic survey of a life which should always 
serve as an example to the Indian soldier and civilian.’ — Yorkshire Tost. 

'A true and vivid record of Munro’s life-work in .almost auto- 
biographical form.’ — Qlasyow ITerald. 

‘ Of the work before us we have nothing but pr.aise. TIio story of 
Munro’s career in India is in itself of e.xceptional interest and im- 
portance.’ — Freeman’s Journal. 

‘ Tlie work could not have been better done ; it is a monument of 
painstaking care, exhaustive research, and nice discrimination.’ — People, 

‘This excellent and spirited little monograph catches the salient 
points of Munro’s c.areer, and siqiplies some most valuable quotations 
from his w'ritings and pajiers.’ — Manchester Guardian, 

‘ It would be impos.sibIe to im.agine a more attractive and at the 
s.ame time instructive book about India.’ — Liverpool Courier. 

‘ It is one of tho best volumes of this excellent series.’ — Imperial and 
Asiatic Quarterly Jleview. 

‘ Tho book throughout is arranged in .an admirably clear manner and 
there is evident on every page a desire for truth, and nothing' but the 
truth.’ — Commerce. 

■A clear and scholarly piece of work.' — Indian Journal of Lducation, 



©pinion? of tijc ]prc?? 

OK 

MR. MORSE STEPSERS’ ‘lEBIIQEERQlJE.’ 

‘ Mr. Stephen's’ able and instnictive moiingraph . . . We may commend 
Mr. Morse Stephens’ volume, both ns an adequate summary of an 
iinport.ant period in the history of the relations between Asia and 
Europe, and as a suggestive treatment of the problem of wliy Eortugal 
failed and England succeeded in founding an Indian Empire .’ — The 
Times. 

‘ Mr. H. hlorse Stephens has made a very readable book ont of the 
found.ation of the rortugucse power in India. Accordin:r to the 
practice of the scries to which it belongs it is called a life of AlTon.so de 
Albuquerque, but the Governor is onlj' the central and most important 
figure in a brief history of the Portuguese in the East down to the time 
when the Dutch and Englisli intruded on their preserves ... A plea- 
Bautlj'-writtcn and truhtwortliy book on an interesting man and time.’ 
— The Saturday liciicw. 

‘ hir. Moi>e Stephens’ Albuquerque is a solid piece of work, well put 
together, and full of interest .’ — The JIheuivum. 

‘ hir. Morse Stephens’ studies in Indian and Portuguese history have 
thoroughly well qualified him for approaching the subject . . . He has 
presented the facts of Albuquerque’s career, and sketched the events 
marking the rule of his predecessor Almeida, and of his immediate 
successors in the Governorship and Vieeroyalty of India in a compact, 
lucid, and deeply interesting form.’ — 2'he Scotsman. 


SIR CHARLES AITCHISOR’S‘IORE LA¥RERCE.’ 

‘No man knows the policy', principles, and character of John 
Lawrence better than Sir Cliarles Aitchison. The salient features 
and vital principles of his work as a ruler, first in the Punjab, and 
afterwards as Viceroy, are set forth with remarkable clearness.’ — 
Scotsman. 

‘ A most admirable sketch of the great work done by Sir John 
Lawrence, who not only ruled India, but saved it .’ — Manchester 
Examiner. 

‘ Sir Charles Aitchison’s narrative is uniformly marked by directness, 
order, clearness, and grasp ; it throws additional light into certain 
nooks of Indian affairs ; and it leaves upon the mind a very vivid 
and complete impression of Lord Lawrence’s vigorous, resourceful, 
discerning, and valiant personality .’ — Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 

‘ Sir Charles knows the Punjab thoroughly, and has made this little 
book all the moi e interesting by his account of the Punjab under John 
Lawrence and his subordinates .’ — Yorkshire Post. 
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LEWm BENTHAM BOWRIEG’S 
‘HAIDAR ALI AND TlPlt SULTAN.’ 

‘ Mr. Bowring’a portraits are just, and his narrative of the continuous 
militax'y operations of the period full and accurate,’ — Timex. 

‘ The story has been often written, but never better or more con- 
cisely than here, where the J.ither and son are depicted vividly and 
truthfully " in their habit as they lived.” There is not a volume of 
the whole series which is better done than this, or one which shows 
greater insight.’— Bai/y Chronicle. 

‘ Ml. Bovvring has been well clio-en to write this memorable history, 
because he has had the beat means of collecting it, iiaving himself 
formerly been Chief Commissioner of Mysore. The account of the 
Mysore war is well done, and Mr. Bowring draws a sfirring picture of 
our detei-mined adversaiy .’ — Aimyawl Nary Gazette. 

‘An excellent example of compression and precision. Many volumes 
might be written aljoiit the long war in Mysore, and we cannot bnt 
admire the skill with which Mr, Bowring has condensed the history of 
the struggle His book is as terse and concise as a book can he.’ — 
North British Daily Mail. 

' Mr Bowring’s ijook is one of the freshest and best of a series most 
valuable to all interested in the concerns of the British Empire in the 
Biarit'— English Mail. 

‘ The story of the final capture of Seringapatam is told with skill 
and graphic power by Mr. Bowring, who throughout the whole work 
shows himself a most accurate and interesting historian .’ — Perthshire 
Advertiser. 


COLONEL MALLESON’S ‘LORD CLIVE.’ 

‘This book gives a spirited and accurate sketch of a very extra- 
ordinaiy personality.’ — Speaker. 

‘ Colonel Malleson nrites a most intere.sting account of Clive’s great 
work in India — so interesting that, having begun to read it, one is 
unwilling to lay it aside until the last p.sge has been reached. The 
character of Clive as a leader of men, and especially as a cool, intrepid, 
and resourceful general, is ably described ; and at the same time the 
author never fails to indicate the far-reaching political schemes which 
inspired the valour of Clive and laid the foundation of our Indian 
Empire .’ — North British Daily Mail. 

‘ Tliis monograph is admirably written by one thoroughly acquainted 
and in love with his subject .’ — Glasgoiv Herald. _ 

‘ No one is better suited than Colonel Malleson to write on Clive, 
and he has performed his task with distinct success. The whole 
tive is, like eveiything Colonel Malleson writes, clear and full of 
vigour .’ — Yorkshire Boft _ 

‘ Colonel Malleson is reliable and fair, and the especial merit of nis 
book is that it alw.iys presents a clear view of the whole of the vast 
theatiein which Clive gradually produces such an extraordinary change 
of scene .’ — Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 
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CAFT. TROTTER’S ‘ EARL OE AUCKLAND.’ 

•A vivM riroiisiit of llio c-U)vi ». c iiicliirt. .oiiil coii‘-rr|m’nec'< of “ tlio 
o i^ily, fruuIr-“, niid UTitiiditcouv '' Afirlmii \Vnr of iS.iS.’ — •>/. Janir’^'r 

OaZf t!r. 

•'J'o writ” fijcli n ininio^.ro]>1i wn« a lIi.on):lp.<i (a‘‘k, lint it Ii.ik bcon 
.irtMi’iiili'liMi witli <!itir” Mirn l»_v Cn|itoili ly. .1. 'J'rotMr. JIo Imt 
di lit I'.diuiy olid cb-nrly with l/onl Aiickl.md'ii jinlicy, doiiic'tio :iiid 
inililTn-, with it'- fin.nn’i.'d r<"oiU«, and with tho gcncr.al tcndoiicy of 
I.onl AiirhlaiKl')! rule' — Yorkrhire Po'l. 

‘To thin di^^r("iI■^; flory of the Tir-l Afghan War) Caiilniii Trotter 
devote-, the iinji-r jxirlion of hii |i'i;:< lie tell« it well mid foreildy ; 
hut i-. dr.vwii. i>erh!i['< tinavoidnhly, into the di-.eii-'.ioii of main' topii.-i 
of oentrovi r>-v whirh. to n-ine re.vdt ». jn.a i «eetii to li« hardly a-, yet 
filially d'-eidul. ... It if only fair to add that two chapter.- arc dctoU-d 
to “Lord Auei.land'r I'otiie-tic Toilet ami to liL- relation.- with 
“'I’he Native Stat< - of India.”' — TVie 'J'tinrf. 

* O.ijitiili Triitt' r'- I'<irl nf A ticklaml i- a nm-t intere>.tiiig hoolc, and 
its oxeelleiiro as a coiidf nse-l, \c-l Inminmi-, hi-tory of the tir-t Afghan 
kVar de-erve- warm reoo.niilion.' — Srofrtytnii. 

‘ It point- a moral whieh onr Indian Knlcr- cannot afTonl to forget 
Fo long a' they -till hate Ku— ia and Afghani-toii to count with.' — 
Jlcrniil, 


Siipplriwiitart/ Voliivic: price 6(f. 

‘JAMES THOMASON,’ BY SIR RICHARD 
TEMPLE. 

‘Sir Tl. Temple’s hook po«scsse.s a hi<rli v.aliic as a dutiful and 
intcre-ting memorial of a man of lofty ideal», wIio.sq e.xpluits were 
none the less memorable becaii-e .achieved exclusively in the field 
of peaceful admini-lrali-m.’ — Tinm. 

‘ It is the peculiar distinction of this work that it interests .a re.ader 
less in the oflici.al than in the man himself.' — Scolmicin. 

‘ Tills is a most interesting book : to those who know India, anil 
knew the man, it is of niiparnllelcd interest, but no one who has 
the Imperial instinct which has taught the Kiigli-h to rule subject 
races “for their own welfare" can fail to be .struck by the simple 
greatness of this character .' — Patl Mail Gazette. 

‘ Mr. Thoiiin,son was .a great Indian state.sman. He systematized 
the revenue system of the N'orth-AVest Provinces, and improved everv 
branch of the administintiou. He was remarkable, like many great 
Indians, for the eame-tness of his religious faith, and Sir Kichnrd 
Temple brlng.s this out in an admirable manner .’ — Brilieh Weekly. 

‘The book is “a portrait drawai by the hand of afiection,’’ of one 
whose life was “ a pattern of how a Christian man ought to live.” 
Special prominence is given to the religious aspects of Mr. Thomason's 
character, and the result is a very read.able biographical -ketch.' — 
CkriMan. 
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SIR AUCKLAND COLVIN’S ‘JOBN 
RUSSELL COLVm.’ 

‘ Tile concluding volume of Sir William Hunter’ii admirable " Bulcrs 
of India” scries is devoted to a bifigrapby of Jolin IlussclJ Colvin. 
Mr. Colvin, as private Bccretary to Lord Aucklatid, the Covernor- 
General during the first Afghan War, and as Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-West Provinces during tlie Mutiny, bore a prominent part 
in tiie government of British India at two great crises of it^ history. 
His biographer is his son, Sir Auckland Colvin, who does full justice to 
hi.s father’s career and defends him stoutly against certain auegtttjens 
which have passed into history. ... It is a valu-ablo and etfectivo 
contribution to an admirable series. In style and treatineiit of its 
subject it is well worthy of its companions.’ — Timet. 

‘ Sir Auckland Colvin has been able to throw new light on many of 
the acts of Lord Auckland’s administration, and on the state of jifiairs at 
Agra on the outbreak of the JIutiny. . . . This memoir will sers'e to 
recall the splendid work which Colvin really performed in Indij>> and to 
e.Khibit him as a thoroughly honour.able man and conscientious ruler.’ — 
Daily TelnjrapL 

'This book gives an iinpre-ssive account of Colvin's public services, 
his wide grasp of native affairs, and the clean-cut policy which marked 
his tenure of power.’ — Leeds Mercitri/. 

‘ The story of Jolin Colvin’s career indicates the lines on which the 
true history of the first Afghan War and of the Indian Mutinj’ should 
be written. . . . Not only lias the author been enabled to niske use 
of new and valuable material, but he has also constructed th^relrom 
new and notewortliy explanations of the position of affairs at two turning- 
points in Indian history.’ — Academy. 

‘ High as is tlie 6t.and.ard of excellence attained by the volutues of 
this series, Sir Auckland Colvin’s earnest work has reached the high- 
water mark.’ — Army and Nary Gazette, 

‘Sir Auckland Colvin has done his part with great tact and skill- 
an example of the clear-sighted way in which he treats the various 
Indian problems we may cite what he says on the edncatioiJ of the 
natives— a question always of great moment to the subject of this 
biography.’ — Manchester Guardian. 

Sir Auckland Colvin gives us an admirable study of his subject, both 
as a man of affairs and as a student in private life. In doing tins, bis 
picturesque theme allows him, without outstepping the biographical 
limits assigned, to pre.«ent graphic pictures of old Calcutta and Indian 
life in general.’ — ManeheUer Coaritr. 

‘ Tliis little volume contains pictures of India, p.ast and present, which 
it would be hard to match for artistic touch ami fine feeling. We wish 
there were more of the .same kind to follow.' — Sf. James's Gazette. 

‘The monograph is a valuable addition to a series of which ive have 
more than once pointed out the utility and the excellence.’ — (/lasghw 
Herald. 




